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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



BoouB oy THE Kahsab Statb Horticdltdral Socrarr, 

Statr Capitoi., Topkka, February 1, 1902. 
To Hon. W. E. Stanley, Governor : 

We take pleasure in presenting to your notice this twenty-sixth 
Tolnme of the Transactions of the Kansas State Horticultural Society, 
containing a report of its thirty-fifth annual meeting, and hope for 
your congratulations on the prosperity and progress of horticulture - 
in our state. We believe the Society is of great benefit to the citi- 
zens of the state, but that it should have greater privileges ; notably 
that of obtaining correct statistics of tree planting and horticultural 
production, which can only be correctly done through the township 



Hoping this report, and the work of the Society, may meet with 
your warmest approbation, we respectfully submit the same. 

FEED. WELLHOUSE, President. 
WILLIAM H. BARNES, Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE SOCIETY. 



Article 1. — This association shall be known as the Kansas State Horticul- 
tural Society.^ 

Art S.^Its object shall be the promotion of horticultu're. 

Art. 3,— It members shall consist of (1) honorary members, persons of dis- 
tinguished merit in horticulture, elected b; a majority rote of the Society; (S) 
life members, persons pacing five dollars to the secretary at one time; and(3} 
annual members, persons paying one dollar to the secretary, membership of same 
to cease on the first day of ths following annual meeting, unless renewed. 

Art. 4. — The legislative body of this Society shall consist of life members, 
two delegates from each auxiliary society, and annual members of one year's ' 
standing. 

Art. li.^Its officers shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, elected by ballot at the annual meeting in even years. They shall serve 
for the term of two years, or until their successors are elected and qualified. 

.^Lrt. 6. — There shall be elected, biennially, a trustee from eaoh cangres- 
signal distrlot, who shall serve for two years or until a sucoeesor shall have been 
elected and qualified. These trustees, together with the president, vice-president, 
secretary, and treasurer, shall constitute an executive board. The president, 
secretary and treasurer shall constitute the executive committee. 

Art. 7. — The terms of its ofBcers and trustees, excepting the secretary and 
treasurer, shall begin immediately on adjournment of the annual meeting at 
which they shall be elected; that of the secretary and treasurer shall begin 
July 1 following their election. 

Art. 8. — This Society shall hold its annual meeting in Topeka during the 
month of December. Semiannual meetings may be held at such time and place 
as the executive committee shall determine. 

Art. ft,— The official seal of this Society shall consist ot a circular disk, and 
shall contain thereon the following: "Kansas State Horticultural Society, 
1869. Ad astra per aspera. Man's first occupation." With appropriate il- 
lustration. 

Art. 10.~This constitution may be changed or amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at any annual meeting, provided such change or 
amendment shall have been submitted and read at the last preceding annual 



BY-LAWS. 

Section 1. It shall be the duty of the president to preside at all meetings 
of this Society and of the executive board, and perform such other duties as 
may devolve upon him. 

Sec. 2. The vice-presidentehall, in the absence or inability of the president, 
perform the duties of said office. 

Sec 3. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep a full record ot the pro- 
ceedings of this Society ; to have charge of the official seal and keys of the 8o- 
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ciety's rooms, and full care ot all books, papers, furaiture, diplomas and ath«r 
property pertaining to or belonging to this Society; also to represeot this Society 
in all its correspondence. He may, by consent of the executive oommittee, ap- 
point a deputy and employ neoesBsry help; and shall receive &1I money due this 
Society, paying same (excepting state appropriation) to the treasurer, taking 
his receipt therefor.. He shall encourage and aesist in organizing auxiliary so- 
cieties throughout the state, gather and record statiatics, make a complete report 
of his office at each annual meeting, and compile annually a report of the trans- 
actions of this Society for publication. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to receive from the secretary 
all money (except state appropriation) belonging to this Society, and payout the 
same upon order of the secretery, countersigned by the president. He shall 
keep an account of the funds in his charge, and make an annual report to this 
Society. At the expiration of bis term he shall turn over to his successor all 
books, accounts and money remaining in his hands or possession. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the executive committee to assist the secre- 
tary In compilation of the report for publication; to perform the duties of the 
executive board between meetings; supervise the disposal of all money of this 
Society, and perform such other duties as the executive board may prescribe. 

Sec 6. The executive board shall have lull control of all the affairs of this 
Society; shall appoint standing committees at the close of each annual meeting 
for the ensuing year on all subjects of interest to Kansas horticulture; each 
standing committee to make a written report, through its chairman, to the annual 
meeting following their appointment. It shall hold a board meeting on the day 
preceding, the annual meeting, and again immediately after adjournment of the 
annual meeting. 

Sec. 7. By a two-thirds rote of the members present at any annual meeting, 
these by-laws may be changed or amended. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



OP THE THIETr-FIPTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE KANSAS 

STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, MET IN TOPEKA, 

THURSDAY. DECEMBER 26, 1901. 



First I>ay— Afternoon Session. 

The thirtf-fitth annual meeting of the Kaueaa State Horticultural Society 
was called to order by President Wellhouse promptly at three o'clock p. M. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. 8. C. Coblentz, paetor of the Plrst United Breth- 
ren Church of Topeka. 

ANNUAL REPORTS OF TRUSTSBS. 

Prbsidbnt Wellhodse: The first busineee on the program is the report o( 
the truetees, by ooDgressional districts, on horticultural conditions and progresB. 
The year 1901 has been one of the most remarkable seasons Kansas ever passed 
through, aud it is presumed that these representatives have investigated and 
studied the conditione and that they will report results. We eipect them to , 
confine themselves aa much as possible to the conditions and results of the past 
season. The first district is represented by Trustee E. J. Holmao, of Leaven- 
worth county. 



Mr. Holuan (Leavenworth): In Leavenworth county, the past year has been 
one of disappointment and some confusion. We had in the springtime the most 
glowing promise of as abundant a small-fruit crop as we ever had. We com- 
menced harvesting strawberries and were about half way through when we began 
to (eel the effects of the drought. It cut that crop in two, and left us but few 
blackberries or raspberries. I might say that the drought practically destroyed 
our small-fruit crop; and we were feeling very "blue" — I presume other small- 
fruit growers of the state were — and not of this state only, but of Missouri as 
well. I can better illustrate the feeling that existed by telling s little incident 
occurring between one of my patrons and myself. He bought, as usual, quite a 
liberal bill of our nursery stock in the spring. I met him on the street some time 
in July, and asked him if he was ready to pay anything on account, and he looked 
at me pitifully and said: "My God, I have eight children to feed. I owe some 
money. I have n't got a thing to sell, and everything is blasted." There was no 
hope left to that man, seemingly. He did not know whether he was going to get 
a peach or anything else unless he borrowed some money. It looked as though 
the rest of the year would be for him blank— one of the blankest of blanks. It 
ran on thus until we thought the peaches, apples, pears aod plums were gone ; 
then rain came and hope began to revive. I am glad to say — and I rejoice as 
you do to-day — that sufficient rain came to give us a surprising crop of large 

A little more about that man : That man sold over 81000 worth of peaches, 
and over $2000 worth of apples, from only a little forty-acre farm near Leaven- 
(7) 
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worth. One day I happened to meet him on the street and said, "Well, I 
suppose now fou have more mane^ than ;ou want," and he replied, "You 
Deed n't say any more," and got right out of hie wagon aod paid my bill. 
He said, "I have more money than I had." That is one of the good results 
of t^ie year. I presume that has been the experience of many. Speaking 
to-day of the conditions that existed and of the promises apparent for another 
year, the future does not took all good, because some effects of the drought 
still linger. It hindered the growth of strawberry plants, and I do not believe 
there is a good, strong planting of strawberries in the state, except perhaps, 
where irrigated. We will not have a crop of strawberries in our section nest 
year. We will not have a crop of blackberries, though we will have, probably, 
more blackberries in proportion to a full crop — more than all other berries. Our 
currant bushes lost all their leaves and a great many seemed dead ; but after the 
rain came they put on new leaves and went through all right; gooseberries, like- 
wise. The condition of fruit-trees continues exceptionally good. There is no 
reason, from the present condition of apple buds, why we should not have more 
apples in 1902 than we had in 1901, barring droughts and things unforeseen. 

A Meubbb : You spoke about blackberries not promising any good for another 
season. Did the plants grow and mature well this fall before cold weather set in f 

Mr. Holman: They were stunted by the summer drought. They came 
through, as also did the raspberries and strawberries, and niade a small crop. 
But of strawberries we have little narrow rows where we ought to have beds 
three feet wide. We have no strawberry plants to sell. 

A Meubbb; How was your potato crop 7 Was it a failure f 

Mb. Holuan : I raised pretty near enough potatoes to do me. 

SECOND DISTEICT. 

B. F. Smith (Lawrence) : Horticulture report on conditions and progress, for 
second district. Owing to the great drought from April 18 to July 27, the straw- 
berry, raspberry and blackberry crops were near being a failure. There were 
only four pickings of small strawberries. There were three pickings of cap rasp- 
berries. The red varieties did considerably better. With the exception of Early 
Harvest, blackberries dried on.the bushes. The Early Harvest turned out four 
pickings. Kansas and Egyptian were the best of the cap. Raspberries; Loudon, 
Miller and Cardinal best of the red sorts. Gooseberries ripened all their fruit; 
none dried up, as did other small fruits. Currants did fairly, but were deficient 
in size. 

PeaeAes.— Best crop ever raised in Douglas county. The favorite variety is 
Elberta, followed by Mountain Rose, Champion, Triumph, Crosby, Stump, Craw- 
ford, Foster, Mixon Free, Mixon Cling, Early Rivers, Smock, and others. It is 
generally conceded that the drought was favorable to the perfect ripening of the 
peach crop. Nest spring there will be more peach-tree planting in our district 
than for several years. Owing to the unusual sweetness of most of our peaches, 
they were more largely consumed in Lawrence than at any previous year. There 
were no peaches on the bottom lands worthy of mention ; hence it is safe to say 
that our highlands are much more sure than the lowlands. 

Apples. — Escepting the Ben Davis, there was a good crop of apples in the 
second district. Missouri Pippins were more beautifully colored than usual. 
Winesaps were not large, but were handsomely colored. Jonathan, in size, not 
quito up to former years, but the fruit sold for from ten to twenty-five cents per 
bushel more than other sorts. Plums on Kansas river bottom land did well, but 
on uplands they were unprofitable. 
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Pears.— Then was three-fourths of a crop. Owing to drought they were not 
over two-thirds the usual size, especially the Seckel variety. KieSer wae a full 
crop. Shippers rejected from one-fourth to one-third of the apples hauled into 
Lawrence by fanners. Many culls were sold to grocerymen for from twenty-five 
to sixty cents per bushel. 

Interest in fruit culture is not abating; peach and apple growing are increas- 
ing. 

BerT}/ Culture. — While the acreage will not be much increased, better culture, 
with fewer varieties and better sorts, will receive more attention. 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

F. L. Kbnoter (Ii]dex>endence): Independence, where I reside, is located 
near the geographical center of the third congreasional district ; so the fruit condi- 
tions and prospects of the section with which I am most familiar is a fair general 
representation of the entire district. The year now clbsing has bees in more 
ways than one a record-breaker. We have had but one rain in the entire year 
that wet the ground deeper than it was plowed; that was about the middle of 
April. Before that rain the ground was a little too dry for transplanting tree or 
plant; after the rain it was too late for further transplanting, and too dry and 
hot for what had been transplanted. J. M. Altaffer, of Independence, has for 
more than thirty years kept the weather record of the government signal service 
bureau for our section of the state. His record is the longest continuous weather 
record in the state, excepting those of the agricultural college and university. 
He reports June as the dryest and July as the hottest month on record. On the 
night of June 3S we had a severe wind storm, with the temperature up in the 
dO's, that blew off fully one-half the tree fruits and damaged what remained. 
What leaves were left on fruit-trees, canea and vinea were riddled and scorched by 
the hot wind. Blackberry and raspberry canes were badly broken and much of 
the fruit either deatoyed or damaged. 

July gave us but one day on which the mercury did not reach ninety or over. 
' We had twenty-five days in that month with a temperature of 100 or over, and 
two days with a temperature of 111, which is two degrees higher than ever before 
recorded there. Under this tropical heat and lack of moisture most spring-set 
nurBeryatock,exoepting where carefully nursed and petted, perished. By thelaet 
of Jul; the immature fruit on the trees was so shriveled and baked that a total 
failure seemed inevitable. Subsequent showera however, revived the shrunken 
fruit and started it to growing and it developed into a fair crop, about up to the 
normal in size and quality. 

Of the tree fruits, cherries were a full crop, as they ripened before the drought 
had reached its worst stage ; plums were nearly a failure ; peaches were the finest 
in size and quality we have had in ten years; pears gave a good crop, of excellent 
quality ; apples gave a light crop, of lietter keeping quality than usual. 

Of the berry fruits, strawberries yielded nearly a full crop, being but little 
affected by the drought; raspberries producedeighty per cent., the shortage being 
caused by the June wind-storm. The Early Harvest blackberry ripened about 
forty per cant, of its fruit, the remainder drying on the bushes; the Kittatinny 
matured only five per cent, of its fruit, the famous Snyder did not ripen a berry ; 
the Luoretia dewberry brought only one-fourth of its fruit to perfection ; grapes 
were about a half crop. Many blackberry and strawberry plantations died, and 
these fruits will be scarce next year. Grapes will also be a short crop, as the 
vines were so overtaxed in developing their fruit that much of the new wood died. 
All other fruits seem to be in good condition for a full crop the coming season. 
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As berriea &ad gr&pea will be scarce next year, those who have them for market 
m^ expect t&noj prices. 

But few persons take much ioterest in horticulture in 1117 district, except in 
Labette oounty, where thef ma^taio two live horticultural societies — one at Al- 
tsmont, the other at Oswego. 

Since writing the foregoing, the weather has again broken the record. On 
December 11 wild verbenas were blooming by the roadside; pansies and chrye- 
anthemums were in full bloom in the gardens; scattering blossoms were to be 
' seen over the strawberry plantations; blackberries were retaining most of their 
leaves ; turnips were growing luxuriantly in the open ground. Within three days 
thereafter old Boreas sent the mercury down to six below zero. I do not appre- 
hend any injury to the fruit crop from this sudden change in temperature. 

My eiperienoe and observation have convinced me that the longer the growing 
season of our fruit plants continues, the better those plants are fitted to with- 
^tand sudden changes and low temperatures. 



J. W. RoBisoH (El Dorado): We had a bad spring, followed by dry weather 
until the middle of August; then extreme wet. We have had two wet spells and 
a dry summer. The small fruits did little good. Early varieties of peaches were 
unsatisfactory; the lator varietiea recovered and had about their usual flavor; 
late peaches were never bettor; all of the medium and lato peaches bore full 
crops and of normal size. Apples set well, but fell badly when about the size of 
beans, and through the dry weather they neither grew nor fell off. When the 
wet weather came we never had a better developed or more productive crop. 

Butler county, in which I live, hod the largest, flnest-developed crop of apples 
this year ever grown in it. In and around El Dorado, where rarely any apples 
are shipped, there were nearly 300 car-loads sent east and south, to England, 
and up the Missouri river to cold stores. Our pear, plum and grape crops were 
good. The peach buds are at the present time less developed, I think, than I 
ever saw them. The cool wave that came after the middle of December found • 
peach and apple trees in full leaf — a strange thing for the time of year so far 
south. In fact, apples kept growing, and did n't seem to know when to stop, 
after the rains came; and when we gathered the first picking of Ben Oavis, 
Winesap, and Jonathan, there were small apples on the lower branches of the 
trees that were not colored, which finally grew to ordinary size and of good color. 
Many bushels developed to full size after the first picking had been made. 
Peaches held their leaves, and it looked strange to see leaves hanging on all trees 
so late. Pickers from Colorado said every leaf was off the trees there, end 
when they arrived in Butler county they found it as green as summer. There 
was no dropping; the apples had to be palled from the trees; many took a small 
part of the limb with them. The condition of the treee seems to be fairly good, 
and conditions appear favorable for neit year. 

I>ate peaches were so good in our county this year that I think the larger per- 
centage of all varieties were sold. We found a good market west. Six below 
zero was the lowest the mercury got in December in our region, and I do not 
think it harmed the buds at all. They are uot fully developed. If there is any 
lack in peach buds with us I think it is because they are not sufficiently de- 
veloped, but I have never known that to interfere with the following crop. 

FIBTH DIOTRICTT. 

William CnxTKR (Junction City): The early part of the season was favorable 
and everything started promisingly — more so than usual. The good weather hung 
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on qdUI strawberry pickiof; was over. We had a toct good crop of etrawberries. 
Baapberrlea did poorly ; the vines were dwarfed and thia late December cold 
snap caucht them in full leaf ; so I tbiafa the prospects small for next year. There 
can be very few blackberries. Tree fruits did much better ; stiil, the dry weather 
which began the latter part ol June damaged all peaches as late as Elberta, and 
reduced them in size and damaged their flavor. Later varieties were larger. All 
the late peaches did the'Sneat ever. 

Apple trees went into winter in good shape. They shed their leavee before 
very cold weather and I think their condition excellent. Our early apples were 
nearly a failure because of dry weather up until after Maiden Blush. Varieties 
coming after that made fine, well-colored fruit, and with but little dropping ex- 
cepting damaged specimens. There was more damaged truit than we like to have. 
We think our apple trees have gone into winter quarters in good condition, and 
eatiefactory tJD us. 

Like Mr, Robison, I am very much in favor of planting late peaches. We 
seldom have a fall that we do not have plenty of rain after August, and that al- 
ways makes late peaches good, while our early onee are frequently dwarfed by 
dry weather. During dry weather we thought insects would get all our apples, 
but after the rains came they did n't seem to do any damage ; we sprayed all our 
trees, some with liquid spray. We didn't leave any but what were sprayed. I 
have an idea it did good. It aatisfled us to think we had done our best. 
SIXTH DiaraiCT. 

J. J. Albxawdeb (Norton): Our progress has been slow, owing to location of 
our district, it being the twenty-two northwest counties of the etate; but we 
have kept pace with the rest of the state. Of course, we have not yet attained 
what we expect to in the future. Our progress must be slow, for we have the 
arid climate to contend with ; as our altitude is high, we must plant and grow 
what we can make the best success of. We can grow almost all standard fruits 
with partial success ; some thrive better than others ; cherries at the head. We 
have not failed on cherries for the eight years past. Peaches also can be grown 
with good success, and pay well. Commercially as yet we have not been able to 
make apple growing successful, but with selected locations for apple trees, where 
we have drainage to the trees, so as to get the seepage from higher land, they do 
quite well. 

In May and June cherries ripened, before hot weather set in, which was the 
hottest during any summer I ever saw in thirty-two years; but notwithatanding 
this all fruit-trees made a fine growth early in the season, owing to a wet spring. 
The hot, dry weather checked the growth, but the rains came in time to save the 
trees and fruit, although the fruit was about a month later ripening than other- 
wise would have been the case. There were more trees planted last spring in 
the sixth district than ever before in one year, and the losses were less from 
drought, notwithstanding the hot summer. There will be a large number of trees 
planted in spring of 1903, principally cherry, peach, and plum. Trees have ma- 
tured well this fall, and are going into winter well matured and in good shape. 

Bmall fruit is not a success with us. Gooseberries do well ; currants have 
been almost a failure, excepting the native black varied, which does well. 
Strawberries do-well where they can be watered. Blackberries have failed with 
me, aud all over the northwest, excepting in favored places where they are well 
sheltered. Black raspberries do much better than blackberries. Red rasp- 
berries have been almost a failure. Grapes have done only fairly well. 

Forest-trees have done well. Block and honey- locusts stood the dry weather 
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beet on the high prairies, but all of our (oreet-trees have done fairly well and have 
added greatlj to the beauty of the northwest and our homes, We can only ap- 
preciate the beauty of trees of various kinde by looking back to the time when 
the northweit was one vast plain, without trees which now dot the landscape 
with shade and beauty and produce the fruits that we enjoy. While not as abun- 
dant as in the older counties, yet those who have planted fruit-trees and taken 
proper care of them have plenty of fruit, such as peaches, cherries, plums, eto. ; 
and it would surprise some of our old fruit-bowers to walk into some of out good 
bousewivefi' larders and see the stores of canned fruits, jellies, jams, marmalade 
and fruit butters there ^home-made. The beautiful plants and flowers sur- 
rounding many of our homes prove that taste, as well as neceaaity , is the order 
in the lives of the "short-grass people" of the great northwest. In our locality, 
as well as ia any other, we must labor for success, and the raising of fruit and 
flowers all depends on the cultivation and care given them. 

SEVENTH DISTRICT. 

George W. Bailrv ( Wellicgtoc ) : Mine is a large district, and I have not 
been able to travel over it and report at this meeting. I have been over Sunuer 
county considerably; at our street fair I had some fruit on exhibition. In the 
county a number of men have attained success raising apples. A gentleman by 
the name of Oldera told me about the amount of money he received for the fruit 
of two trees. He told me they gathered ninety-five bushels off the two trees, 
which grew on Arkansas valley land. The lowland in our county along the 
river or creeks is excellent for apples, but not as good for peaches, although 
there were some that were excellent shown at our street fair. Our uplands are 
better for peaches than the lowlands. As to small fruits: Blackberries, raspber- 
ries and strawberries were, with few exceptions, nearly a failure; plums were not 
very good, but peaches and pears made a fair crop. Those who had trees bear- 
ing in our district made some money off their peachea and pears. The apple crop 
was one great hucccsb, I believe ; we realized the best quality and best prices ever. 
I sold apples in an early day for two dollars a bushel ; this year they sold well, 
and the growers made money. Sumner county is noted as much for its horti- 
culture as for anything. As to grapes, I have raised them for twenty-seven 
years and never had a failure. That is one fruit the people all over our district 
raise continuously year after year. Unless out in the short-grass region, all raise 
grapee. We never had any grapes rot in Bumner county that I know of. 

Doctor Boekek: With regard to grapes, I have been clear out to the Colorado 
state line, and where men have given grapes proper attention they have produced 
all right, especially in the Arkansas valley. Some varieties of apples — Winesap, 
for example— do well on lowlands out in that district that are a failure on the 
high prairies. My farm is on a divide between the Arkansas river and Big 
Cow creek, and the Winesap seldom succeeds there, because it is so deep to 
water. This season Ben Davis fell badly. My trees are, however, from eighteen 
to twenty-flve years old. In the eastern part of Rice county, on similar land, 
younger orchards did fairly, and the apples were larger and better developed. 
It occurs to me that farmers would do well to annually plant a few trees of 
standard varieties, thus keeping a supply of young trees on baud, and cease 
being dependent upon old orchards for fruit. The quantity of apples in Bice 
county ia unprecedented. One farmer informs me he bad between 1S,000 and 
15,000 bushels. I have only 700 trees, and probably had SOOO or 3000 bushels. 
Some were of fair quality. They were affected some by insects and fungus. 
I did not spray: it requires too much work. The cherry crop was large. 
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Early Riohmood was the odIj variety that succeeded. The Early RichmoDds 
usually bear some every year, but a targe crop about ever; other year. The 
trees are in better conditioQ than at aoy time within perhaps eix or eight 
years. With regard to apples, the Ben Davis has been very eatisfaotory for 
a number of years. Smith's Cider is decidedly the most profitable winter 
apple on my farm; it yields fine apples every year. I have few trees, and 
those not in good oondition. There were enough peaches for home use. There 
were very few peaches shipped in. I think McPherson and Bedgwiok counties 
experienced similar conditions. Blackberries with us were a failure; my bushes 
were full, but they dried up aft«r they began to turn red. I could irrigate them, 
but I do n't believe that would have saved them. The winds were more unusu- 
ally hot than I have ever seen them since 1874. This is the first season I have 
(ailed to raise celery. I plaDtedandreplanted,but the wind just simply destroyed 
them, and an entire failure of vegetables. I have never failed to raise lettuce in 
quantity, but this year I nearly failed. Turnips were a failure all over the 
county, because it did not rain until too late for them to grow of suitable size. 
When the rain did come, apples grew beyond the expectation of everybody. I 
believe horticulture is on the increase and feel encouraged. The rains have now 
wet the ground deeper than for years, and I believe everything will turn out well 
for us next year. 

Haj^or Eolsinqkb: The thought seems to prevail that small fruits were an 
entire failure and the prospects unfavorable. I would refer to a fine plat of 
etrawberries on the Chandler place, the very highest point on the Kaw river, 
near Argentine. Mr. Chandler is present with ue. I have watched bis planta- 
tion with much satisfaction, and found his strawberries in good form through- 
out the season, and they will to-day compare favorably with any plantation I 
ever saw on such a high elevation. Why were failures all around while this 
plantation shows its remarkable condition f Simply because of cultivation. 
Mr. Chandler kept up a continual cultivation; and I believe that no matter how 
dry the season we can have good small fruits if we give them proper cultivation. 
My sons have ten acres of raspberries, and I have never seen any surpassing 
them in beauty and growth. Their blackberries are also fine ; all have been cul- 
tivated, and that is the secret of the matter. I believe that with thorough cul- 
tivation we can grow fruits whether we have rain or not. One thing more in 
regard to strawberries. We had a phenomenal growth of strawberries the past 
season. We supplied water by steam power, throwing it upon the plants and 
keeping them well irrigated, and received good returns. I am only sorry that 
the boys have not followed irrigating during the remainder of the season. Their 
plants are not in as good condition as the Chandler plants. 

Mabbhall Chahdlsr: I have a small strawberry field. The only thing to 
which I attribute my success is cultivation ; I hoed through it nine times, and 
never missed plowing once a week, sometimes twice. I planted them in the dust 
and they didn't get any rain. I aaed the weeder and a seven-tooth and fourteen- 
tooth cultivator ; it is cultivation that does the business. I would find it moist 
as long as we would cultivate. 

W. D. Cbli^ar: Major Holsinger is always harping on cultivation. Cultiva- 
tion alone, Mr. President, would not, last year, in all oases save strawberries. I 
have a neighbor who is as honest and thorough a cultivator as any in Kansas, 
He almost lived in his strawberry patch. There was not a weed in it, and the 
ground was as mellow as it could be up to the time of the drought. The nature 
of the soil was such that the plants absolutely burned up in spite of cultivation. 
You have got to have the right location and the right soil along with oultiration. 
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E. J. Houiah: That is right ; if it was not I would have a better prospect 
lor a strawberry crop next year than I now have. 

B. F. Smith; I ooltivated one patch seveDteen titneB, and didn't get enough 
fruit off of it to pay lor the mulcliiDg, and I had ae fine a crop of vines as I ever 
saw. My trouble was that laubsoiled the year before. On another patch which, 
on account of the nature of the subsoil, I could not plow over four or five inches 
deep, I had my best strawberries. There were three acres, aud I put them in 
in the very best condition. I never before set plants out when the ground was in 
as fine condition; but I didn't get enough oO of those three acres to pay for the 
mulching. We had three months and ten days without enough rain to lay the 
dust; aud for thirty-three days the thermometer registered from 100 to US 
degrees, 

C. W. Mdrtfeuit: I come from St. IJouis, and I value my membership in 
this association very highly. I have had my name on your roll and met with 
you, off and on, for thirty years. Major Holsinger, in advocating plowing and 
thorough culture in Miesouri, stated, "You should mix it with a strong dose of 
good common sense," He failed to mention that here; but I will emphasize 
that you should do that. My frieud Smith here undervalues subaoiling and 
thorough cultivation because it happened to fail with him. Long years of ex- 
perience show that perhaps nest year, through the cultivation he is now com- 
plaining of, he will have a good crop, imd then he will take the other side of the 
question when he comes before you. 

F. W. Dixoh: I have had strawberries under all the conditions mentioned, 
OQ the same farm. We had some light, sandy soil and upland, and from that to 
the very richest bottom land, and on what we thought was the best bottom we 
had the poorest berries. The best berries we have are on very heavy soil, and 
when the last rain in spring came the soil was wet, and I did not wish to wait 
for it to dry; so I put teams enough on to work it dry, and that land grew the 
best strawberries on the place ; the next best were on very high upland that was 
plowed in the fall and was not worked while wet. On the soil we worked wet 
the strawberries did better. We planted ten acres in March that were pretty 
good. The white grubs worked some, but only where the soil was loose. 

Edwin Snsdrb : There is no sense in subsoiling, because if the ground needs 
any pulverizing below frost does it. The only salvation from dry weather is sur- 
face cultivation. I raised good peaches this year on ground cultivated thor- 
oughly for several years. 

DocTTOB Bobber: I have talked with a number of fruit-growers regarding eur- 
face or shallow cultivatiou, and they say it is of double character — two objects 
are to be accompliehed. One is to keep down weeds and prevent the fertility and 
moisture of the soil from being divided between weeds and crops. The other Is 
to serve as a surface mulch. 

J. W. RoBiBON ; It is a fact that different men have different expariences 
with subsoiling. We know that those who cultivate attain different results; 
that is not strange. It is often becauee of a difference in the eoil. About a 
dozen of my neighbors bought regular subsoil plows that went down from one 
and a half to three feet. Some using eight horses on them, thus working their 
ground up. Not a single acre of their ground produced as good a crop as it 
would without even ordinary plowing. In my own experience, I paid two dollars 
an acre to have land plowed thirteen inches deep with an ordinary plow. We 
did n't get over the entire field in that way, and the balance was turned over the 
ordinary depth. That deeply plowed land has never produced any better crops 
than land alongside of it plowed only four to six inches deep. Success or btilnte 
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depends entirel; on the condition and elements of the soil. Bome soila would be 
benefited by subsoiling, but the m&jorit; ol Kansas soil is, below six iochee, in 
better shape for plant growth without aubsotling or disturbing in s,nj way. And 
why? Because the prairie- graseeB of Kansas have been eubsoiling it for cen- 
turies; your plantsroot deeper than youoansubBoil; and when you put the eub- 
eoiler in you close all the veins for draining water off, and they will atay closed 
until new plant roots grow down and decay and leave new passages. Many of 
the inseote in the ground go up and down and leave their channels through, sum- 
mer and winter. That land I plowed thirteen inches deep showed no different 
results for some years. This year it was in alfalfa, last year in wheat. It was 
plowed the ordinary depth, harrowed across twice, packed with an Ohio packer, 
andjsown to alfalfa. Any person oould see a line of demsrkation between that 
deep plowing and the other plowiog. It was all a good stand. But the subsoiled 
land took double the work and attention that we ordinarily put on ground. Al- 
falfa grows about three times as fast downward as it does upward, and in a 
month the roots would be at the bottom of any aubsoiling you could do. With 
favorable rains it would do that, but it will never grow well until it strikes bot- 
tom, because there is where the moisture lies. Our experience in Butler county 
has convinced us that subsoillBg is worse than stirring the surface only. It pro- 
duces neither more nor better crops, and it is certainly far more expensive. I 
know of no man in that county who subsoiled the second year. 

Edwin Taylor: This shows the danger that agricultural and horticultural 
people fall into, especially those who dictate or write in books and papers. They 
allow their philosophizing to precede their observation, and I am in favor of hav- 
ing an act introduced into the next legislature making it an ofienae,' punishable 
by fine and imprisonment, for any man to ever publish or connive at the publish- 
ing of anything which would tend to establish agricultural or horticultural prac- 
tices of auy kind on any other basis whatever than observation confirmed by the 
balance-sheet. My friends, I am tired of this. How did we come to buy all these 
subsoil plows ? I have a good one. It will go three feet deep — if you furnish 
the power to pull' it. I got it because I read in a book and in a halt-dozen different 
papers that if I would break up the ground away down youder it would get full 
of water, and water would stay there, and on account of this, that and the other 
thing it would be much better. Here come the gentlemen who have tried it — I 
won't say anything about my own trial — but these gentlemen have tried it and 
say it is not so, and they bring up their books to show it. That is the end of the 
controversy. There ia no prophet that speaks with such authority as profit. If . 
it is not profitable, then there is n't anything in it. It it is not profitable, then 
the fellows who recommended it on account of their philosophy ought to be made 
respoDsible for the loss. I did n't go into subsotling but about eighteen inches 
deep. I never could tell from the crop where I began nor where I left off. I 
recollect, when I was a boy up in Michigan, the deep-plowing business was being 
discussed in the Tribune. We lived on the New York Tribune then. Every 
week the Tribune had something about deep plowing. I told father that we 
were missing something big. Father said for me to go ahead and break up a 
piece of ground that way. I did n't do a thing but put four horses on a plow 
that would go down about a foot deep. Well— when I went up there the last 
time, a short time ago, I inquired about that field, and they told me that it never 
from that day has raised as good a crop ae it used to raise. I had just ruined it. 
The subsoil does not belong on the surface and never did. [This is trench plow- 
ing.] The people who talk about subsoil or deep plowing for ordinary soil are 
talking about something they know nothing about. They have allowed their 
philosophy to get ahead of their observation. It is a dangerous thing to do, and 
they should be held responaibie for it. 
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HOW CAN WE GIVE APPLES THE BEST COLORT 

AHbhbrr: Let tbem baog a little late. Don't pick too earl^. M7 expe- 
rience has been to let the applea bang a little longer than usual. I believe apples 
should haDg until they are fully colored — it improves the flavor and marketable 
qualities. This year, on account of late raios, our apples took a new gronth and 
did not color well, and we had to let them hang pretty late to get colored. It we 
allow them to hang to the proper time they should be picked, nature will color 

A Meubbr; Don't the higher apples color earlier than the lower ones f 
A Member : Yes, but not much. We cannot leave them too long to get both 
color and flavor. They will then sell for fancy prices because they look good. 
Looke have a great deal to do with the sale of apples. 

A. E. DicKinaoN ; In 189T we had a hot and dry October. Our apples did 
not color well. A few of our neighbors left their apples until November, until 
frost, and they colored up beautifully. About three weeks, or probably a couple 
of weeks after I was through picking, those that were left on the trees were 
beautifully colored. It also requires dampness, and the finest color I ever saw 
in my orobard came when the frost on them was melted by the sun, I question 
whether it would not benefit, in dry, bot seasons, to spray them a little. I know 
DO other artificial means of coloring apples— if that might succeed. I simply 
suggest this beoausa I observe that it requires dampness as a necessary feature 
in coloring apples. Chilliness is another feature essential. Sometimes apples 
color of a peculiar red, different from usual, which I have thought due to ths 
presence of iron in the soil. I remember selling one year to a gentlemen from 
New York, I think, and he looked at my fruit and said he bad never seen Ben 
Davis apples colored like mine. The Missouri Pippins this year are very beauti- 

Walter Wellhouse: I believe with Mr. Dickinson that moisture and chilly 
nights have more to do with coloring apples than anything else. Wa have 
picked apples when there was no rain for a month before picking, and they were 
a very dull red ; while other seasons, with rain and cool, chilly nights, they col- 
ored up nicely. 

W. E, R1NQ1.K; This subject of moisture and coolness being connected with 
the coloring of fruits is very interesting to me. But I do n't see the connection 
_ this moisture on the fruit would have with the coloring of it, unless in this way: 
Scientific investigators have shown that chemicals, an acid or an alkali, when 
brought into coDtact with the roots of a plant, will color the fruit. We can 
demonstrate that in the laboratory with house plants and fiowers. Moisture on 
the ground at a particular time may dissolve certain properties in the soil which, 
when taken into the circulation of the plant at that particular time, may affect 
the coloring of the plant. That is the only connection I can see. 

Mb. Dickinson: My first observation was, I think, in 1S95; we had three 
very stiff frosts on successive nights. The apples were not previously well colored, 
but in two days after those frosty nights the apples were colored beautifully. The 
sun came out and melted the frost, and the apples were colored. I cannot ex- 
plain the philosophy of it, but it is a fact. 

Major Holsingbr: Grapes around Kansas City were ripening very unevenly, 
so that we thought that hail had injured them, and that it was useless to try to 
market them. Fully ono'third of the grapes were green, when others were col- 
ored. It was necessary to pick out the green ones in order to market the others. 
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What happened ? We had a frost one night, and two days after the grapes were 
black. This was over a very wide area ; that frost seemed to have some in- 
fluence upon thoae grapea, so that in two days they were ready for market with- 
out picking off an; green grapes. 

J. W. Robison: The theory of moisture do n't seem to hitch exactly with 
nature. Out in the Greeley apple dietrict in Colorado, this year, they have the 
finest colored apples that I ever saw and there was not a particle of moisture 
there. On high altitudes, in dry countries, they always color better than they 
do on tower levels. It seems to me the color must come from the sunlight. Frost, 
no doubt aided by the eun, does it. It cannot be that the roots of the tree bring 
coloring matter up. 

G. W. Bailey: In apples that are naturally inclined to color, I think that 
anything that will hasten their maturity will heighten the color. Frost hastens 
the maturity of fruit, just as it did the grapes Mr. Holsinger spoke about. Sun- 
shine, or anything that will hasten maturity, will, in my judgment, hasten and 
n color. 



CANKER- WOEMS ON ELM TREES. 

Query: "A party having a park of some 5000 forest-trees complains of can- 
ker-worms and wishes to know how to prevent their ravages. They eat the foli- 
age, particularly of the elm and backberry." 

Jambs Sharpe: The same remedies that will destroy them on fri^t-trees will 
also destroy them on the elm and hackberry, A poison spray on the foliage will 
destroy them. 

J. J. Algxandxr : The park association at Norton requested me to bring that 
question before this meeting. Those elm trees are too large to spray, and, when 
we notice the worms on the foliage, it is too late to spray and kill them. The 
worms commence to eat when the leaves are very small, and if there is no method 
to stop the female from laying her eggs that make the worms, I think we are at 
a lose what to do. 

J. W. Robison : In New Haven they have probably aome of the finest elms in 
the world, and no community is more proud of anything than New Haven isof her 
elms along the streets. They went to great expense and labor to protect these elms 
from canker-wonns, but nothing seemed succes^ul. They even imported the spar- 
row, and I do n't know which is the greater nuisance to-day. I tried a method 
which was partially successful on apple trees, and that is to paint with pine tar. 
The work must be done in early spring, say some time in February. The female 
oomes out of the ground and starts up the tree in late winter, and, going up, finds 
a suitable place to lay eggs. We took tar and painted a ring around the body of 
the tree. The canker moth would go up, get her feet smeared with tar, and 
drop off. I even dug the earth sway from the base of the tree and filled the 
space with water, and on cold nights it froze, and we frequently found a quart or 
two of the moths frozen in the ice. It waa much like thinning apples — it was 
just thinning to give others a chance. A leaf would fall on the tar and make a 
bridge across it, and the moth procession went on up the tree across that bridge ; 
not so many, of course, but numbers of them. 'The tar will only remain about a 
week, when it must be renewed, but it does not take long. The tar must not be 
used on young trees, or, at least, the younger the tree the less tar should be used, 
because there will be no growth above where you put the tar ; but the tar can be 
taken off very easily. 
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Major Holsihseb: While in Buffalo I noticed that the cauker-wona hod 
attacked many trees throughout the cit^, and I observed there that the trees 
were protected in manj locations by baodages of cotton, batting, and those trees 
that were thus treated seemed to be free from the Tisitation of the canker- worn. 
This method seemed to be very effective. Two ypare af(o, in our town, we had 
another insect that was like a very large moth, and the worm was as large as my 
finger — a great, green, monetroUH, hideous- looking worm. A great many people 
immediately went to wrapping cotton around their trees, but it seemed to offer 
no obstruction to this worm. But I believe the plan will work with what is com- 
monly called the canker-worm. 

The Society adjourned. 



FIRST I>AT— Evening Session. 

Thitrsdat Evening, Decemt>er 26, 1001. 
The Society was called to order at 7 : 30 o'clock by President Wellhouse. 
Frank Peacock, president of the Shawnee County Horticultural Society, de- 
livered the following 

ADDRBSS OP WELCOME. 

. Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the State Horticultural So- 
ciety: I extend to you the hearty welcome of the local horticultural society. 
Horticulturists that live in and about Topeka have very good reason to welcome 
the State Society, ae every year they are enabled, without traveling far from 
home, to listen ^ the wiedom of lODg experience from persons who have spent 
their lives growing fruit in Kansae ; and I am sure the Shawnee County Horti- 
cultural Society fully appreciates such advantage, too. Everybody who has had 
trees has had fruit this year. There has been some hail that damaged the apples 
in a few instances, but nearly all the orchards here, as elsewhere in Kansas, had 
good crops. Another good thing about it is that every one has been able to get 
good prices for their crops, which always makes a very happy combination. The 
planting continues here in this county, aod each year more trees and vines come 
into bearing. I think perhaps our great drawback is that we can raise fruit with 
too little effort, which perhaps makes us a little careless and somewhat lazy, and 
we do not get as good returns as we would if we put forth more effort. However, 
the work of education is going on all the time, and, with what we hear at the 
State Horticultural Society, and what we read, and what experience we gather 
in our work, probably we will have far better results in the future than in the 
past. Again, on behalf of the Shawnee County Horticultural Society, I welcome 
you to Topeka. 

BKSPONSB BY MAJOR HOLSIN^BK. 

Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen : It is with gratitude that I accept on 
behalf of the State Society, the welcome extended us this evening. I am 
glad I am a member of the Kansas State Horticultural Society. I am glad to be 
a member of the grandest profession that was ever instituted in this world ^ — the 
growing of fruits and flowers. I commenced along this line as early as 1668, in 
the state of Kansas. I was possibly one of the earliest to grow a nursery in the 
state, locating, as 1 did, near Lawrence, at a time when it was supposed to be im- 
possible to grow fruit in this state. At that time the individual that dared to 
think of growing apples, peaches, plums, cherries and other small fruits in Kan- 
sas was considered as unbalanced, and this notwithstanding the strawberry 
grew everywhere over our prairies. I saw the strawberry grow so universally 
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along the old Santa Fe trail, from Kansas City to 110-mile Creek, that yoa oould 
not step off the trail into the prairie-grass without crushing the luscious fruit; 
and yet the people thought fruit oould not be grown in Kaneaa. I saw wagons 
from Topeka and other Kansas towns going over into Missouri to bring back 
TBrious kinds of apples for which Miasouri was famed, because thej thought 
apples would not grow io Kansas. What is the situation now f Apples grow 
and continue to grow, until they reach the western horizon; and we find the 
further west we go the finer the quality. We can and do grow splendid fruits 
in Kansas. Has fruit^erowing been a success? It surely has. I see before me 
persons better off, finaucially and in other ways, from luscious fruits, in the pro- 
duction of which Kansas bears so conspicuous a place, having taken medals in 
all contests where she has contended for prizes. 

We ate here for the purpose of getting information, and of informing you, as 
well as we may, as to the varieties of fruits that are, may or can be raised in 
the state. I hope the day may come when Kansas will be the equal of Missouri, 
Illinois, or New York, the three states which now stand foremost on the list as 
fruit producers. KaneaB should not be second in anything. I attended the Mis- 
souri state meeting the other day, and they had the finest show of fruit I ever 
saw, and the most enthusiastic meeting I ever attended. Over 1200 plates of 
fruit were on exhibition. Of the many varieties of fruit to plant that seem 
especially adapted to Kansas, there is no end. It seems that Kansas is adapted 
to all fruits, from the earliest strawberry to the latest apple. But I must close 
this rambling talk of mine by illustrating the estimation in which Kansas is held 
over in Missouri. The morning before their adjournment, I was sitting at table 
with three Missouri drummers, two of whom, knowing I was a Kansan, were 
prone to poke fun at our state. After several Sings at Kansas, the third man 
said; "Well, I am a Missouri drummer and live here in this town. I canvass 
Missouri and Kansas ; but I sell four times as many goods in Kansas as I do In 
Missouri." The others wanted to know how he accounted for that. He said: 
"Gentlemen, I tell you Kansas has more of more than any other state in the 
union." "What do you mean by 'more of more'f" they asked. "Imean just 
what I say," he said. "When Kansas has wheat she has more wheat; when 
she has corn she has more corn ; when she has hogs she has more hoga ; when 
she has potatoes she has more potatoes ; when she has wind she has more wind ; 
and when she has cranks she has more cranks than all of the states in the. 
union." I took it as a compliment. I thought Kansas wasn't a bad state after 
all, and believed that possibly he spoke true. 

On behalf of the State Horticultural Society, I gladly accept the kind wel- 
come extended to us, and thank the Shawnee county society, through its repre- 
sentative and President Peacock, for the hearty good will expressed here to night. 

DISPOSITION OF CUIiL APPLES. 

Bf Feed. WBLLHonan. President. 
Just what to do with our culls, has been with us a chronic disease of long 
standing. Many years before our trees bore fruit we were worrying about how 
to dispose of cull apples. And during these cogitations, one of the indispen sables 
always prominent in our thoughts was a large cider-mili, for converting our in- 
ferior fruit into a merchantable commodity; hence in 1881, when our trees pro- 
duced their second crop, we bought a Boomer & Boeohert cider-ntiil, with the 
neoessery power and appurtenances required to run off a car-load of cider in ten 
hours. This mill we started at once working up all our culls and many for the 
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neighbors; meanwhile we weraselliDgalltheeweetciderweeould; butattbeend 
of the eeaaoD ma,ny barrels vere yet uosold ; by the next season this had turned 
to vinegar and vas put upon the market. The following year we procured vata, 
abavingd, aod suoh other tbiags as were needed to rapidly convert cider into vine- 
gar and during that year all the unsold cider waa put into vats and converted into 
vinegar; about this time we were getting a faint idea that wa were acquiring ex- 
perience. The leakage of vats and barrels, the bursting of hoops and the con- 
stant evaporation were daily lessening out stock, and by the end of the year we 
had concluded that converting apples into cider with the expectation of making 
money out of it was an uncertain road to travel. 

The next year we received ciroulara giving glowing accounts of the wonderful 
performances of the Flummer evaporator; we also received a call from Mr. 
Flammer in person, and, as the cider-mill as a money-maker diminiebed in im- 
portance in our mind, the Flummer evaporator began to "loom up"; and Mr, 
Plununer soon convinced us that if we had one of his mammoth evaporators the 
road to wealth was ea^, and of course we ordered one, although the price was 
high. In about two years we had more experience. Ah, these experienoee! 
They are precious things; and a man who does not experience a few never 
amounts to much. I do not want it understood that I am saying one word 
agaiaet the Boomer & Bosohert cider-mill or Flummer's evaporator; in factt 
each performed its work veil, and all it was recommended to do, and in the 
hands of experts no doubt would have been profitable. But at the end of two 
years, when our books were balanced, we found that the manufactured products 
only brought us about what the culls would have sold for in the market; thus 
losing our labor, wear and tear of machinery, etc. Since this experience, we 
have had very decided opinions as to what ought to be done with our culls, and, 
ae they were picked, we have sold them to whomsoever would give us the most 
cash. Another thing we discovered about this time, and that was that all our 
time was needed in caring for our orchards, gathering the fruit and getting it to 
market, fighting rabbits, borers, tent-caterpillars, canker-worms, fall web-worms, 
codling-moths and other insects that love the apple as well as ourselves, and were 
contending with us for its posseeaion. 

Another problem also faced us at this time, and that was how we should ob- 
tain the right kind of help to gather our fruit; there are at times a good deal 
of it, and when we need it we need it bad, and in order to have our work done 
rightly we need the best help we can find; and t« secure this kind of help 
we have always found it necessary to pay good wages, and during the past 
twenty-five years we have invariably paid (1.50 per day for ten hours, or fifteen 
cents per hour; and when a man was incapable of earning this amount we gave 
him his time. This was from twenty-five to fifty cents more per day than cus- 
tomary wages; and often we could have secured good help at lower wages, but 
thought it good business to stick to our regular prices. This has enabled us to 
get plenty of help at critical times, when the work had to be done immediately, 
and also to get men who, by helping us year after year, had l>ecome skilled in 
the work; and now, when we have a job of work on hand, we at once employ as 
many men as we can work to advantage, and when the work at hand is com- 
pleted we pay all off. We keep no help the year round except a foreman. 

The selection of the right kind of tools and implements to gather and place 
the fruit in market economically had also to be attended to, and the tallowing is 
a description of those we employ : We use two ordinary farm wagons, with front 
wheels twenty-four inches and bind wheels thirty inches high. These wheels 
are of steel, with cast-iron bube, and very cheap and durable. On each of these 
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is built B plBtform fifty incbea wide and aisteen feet long, made of two-inch pine or 
cjpreea lumber; on tbe side and ends of these platforms we spike two-by-four 
joista to hold the boxes in. These platforms are juHt above the hind wheels and 
just high enough in front for the front wheels to turn under. This brings the 
platform to an easy height for the men to emptj the fruit into the boxes set 
thereon. Next we make 100 boxes twenty-four inches long, eight inches deep, 
and sixteen inches wide. The ends are, of aeveo- eighths- and the aidea of three- 
eighths-inch lumber, of any light kind that will hold nails good ; elm or cotton- 
wood will do. We obtain these boxes from a box factory, ready to nail together, 
with handholds out in either end, at about fourteen cents each. They hold 
from Sfty to sixty pounds of apples each. Each wagon platform holds twenty- 
two of these boxes. 

Next comes the sack or basket in which to put the fruit while picking; we 
have tried everything that came in our way, but settled on the old seamless sack 
with a bottom and top corner fastened together with a hook and eye, The es- 
sentials for a good receptacle to hold apples, while picking, are: First, one that 
will cause the least amount of bruising; second, one that can be readily fastened 
to the body of the picker and allow both arms perfect freedom; third, one that 
can be easily emptied into the boxes on the wagon with the minimum amount of 
bruising; fourth, one that is durable and not expensive. Next, we procure from 
four to six ladders twelve to sixteen feet long, thirty inches wide at the bottom, 
and six inches at the top. This, I believe, completes our outfit for field-work. 
We now hitch a team to each wagon and drive to the field with twenty-two boxes 
on each wagon, and with, say, from ten to fifteen pickers and a foreman. We drive 
one team between two rows. The foreman's business is to keep the team up even 
with the pickers; see that the men do not huddle up and interfere with each 
other; see that they do not get too far away from the wagon; see that the; do 
their work correctly; and to keep the time of the men. When the wagon is 
loaded, it is driven to the packing-house and the other wagon takes its place. 
Our men pick all the way from thirty to seventy-five bushels each per day. Our 
trees are beaded so low that five-sixths or more of the fruit is picked from the 
ground. Last year, on a block of 270 acres of six-year-old trees, our men averaged 
eeventy-one bushels each per day during the entire season. 

We pick our apples, large and small, good and bad, clean from the trees at 
one picking, and do all sorting at the packing-houses; we have tried sorting 
direct from the trees, but it never gave satisfaction and we alwaye bad to sort 
again. Sorting is the most particular work we have to do and requires great 
care in selecting careful help for this purpose. Women often make excellent 
sorters, but we have never had sucoess with boys or girls, either in the field or 
in the packinghouse. Young farmers, from twenty to forty years of age, used 
to hard work, have given us the best results as pickers, but most of our beat 
sorters we get from town. Our outfit for sorting and packing is a platform or 
fioor 16x32 feet, with a table along one side four feet wide and thirty inches 
high, two dozen one-half bushel baskets, three or four light hatchets, two barrel 
presses, plenty of barrels, liners, and nails. Our platforms are sometimes made in 
sections, so that we can move them to any part of the orchard. The wagon-load 
of apples from the orchard is driven up to the table and the full boxes removed 
to the tables and empty ones placed on the wagon and returned to the orchard 
for another load- 

The sorting is done from these boxes while on the table. First grade are put 
in barrels; second grade are hauled in wagons and loaded into cars in bulk; 
third grade are carried to a pile. Our first grade embraces all sound apples 
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above two and one-quarter inahes in diameter ; second grade, all above one and 
oae-half inches that are not badly damaged|; third grade, all below one and one- 
faalf inches, and all those of that size that are badlj injured, This grade we sell 
to the neighbors at ten cents per hundred, or five cents per bushel, and the? load 
them into their tragona from the pile. This grade is of too little value to bear 
the cost of shipping, and must be Bold at home, and at five cents per bushel ws 
have little trouble selling them. The second grade we nearly always sell in bulk 
ia car-load lots ; they usually go to localities where apples are scarce. Liast year 
we sold seven car-loads to ooe firm for sixty cents per hundred, who shipped 
them to small towos in Nebraska, and sold readily at a i;ood profit. Twenty 
years ago railroad rates were so high that there was almost an embargo on this 
class of apples. Ws then paid as high as Sl-lO per hundred to Denver; now we 
get rates for one third that amount. Last year we sold two car-loads to a Topeka 
canning factory for forty cents per hundred. I'his, I believe, ia the first we have 
sold to the canneries, but we expect to sell largely to them this year. The 
highest price we ever received for these culls was sixty cents per hundred 
pounds, and the average for twenty years has been a little over thirty-six cents 
per hundred, or eighteen cents per bushel, f. o. b. cars here. 

We had trouble at first in loading cars in bulk. The railroad requires a mini- 
mum of 24,000 pounds, and to get that amount in we had to pile them three or 
more feet deep, and this required the men getting onto the apples with their feet, 
which bruised them badly. We finally arranged a sliding door or partition the 
width of the car and three feet high, set at an angle, with braces to hold it in 
place. This door we placed near the end of the car and piled the apples in be- 
hind, and when filled to the proper depth the door was pulled forward ; this en- 
abled us to fill the car with a minimum amount of bruising. The demand for 
this class of apples is constantly increasing. The lowering of rates on the rail- 
road has had much to do with this. In 1B90 we sold our entire crop of culls to 
two New York firms, at forty cents per 100, and they put up kilns in the orchard 
and dried them. These kilns are so simple and so eflScient that I take the lib- 
erty of describing them. They erected a cheap building, eighteen feet wide and 
thirty-six feet long, and two stories high, divided into two rooms below and two 
above ; th^ rooms wer« each eighteen feet square, and , the only floor was eight 
or ten feet from the ground, and was mode of slats one and one-half inches wide 
and one inch thick, beveled on the lower edge; these slats are laid so as to leave 
a crack one-eighth of an inch wide on top and one-hall inch on the under side. 
The prepared fruit from 100 bushels of apples is put in each room on these 
floors, Large stoves or furnaces in the lower rooms raise the temperature to 
alxiut 150 degrees; and by having ventilators below and above, the hot air is 
carried up through the fruit, and by turning or shoveling it over once or twice 
the fruit Is dried in almut twenty-four hours. 

After those parties were through drying we bought their kilns and added three 
more, thus making their capacity 500 bushels per day. We never have time to 
use these kilns ourselves, but have often sold our culls and allowed the purchaser 
to dry them in our kilns. This enabled us at times to make good sates. A. ton 
of coal will dry about 125 bushels in these kilns. Three women, with one paring- 
machine, will pare, core and trim fifty to seventy bushels ready for the slicer and 
dryer. Each 100 pounds of apples yields about ten [wunds of dried fruit, and 
about ten pounds of dried parings and oores. The prices for dried fruit have 
ranged from five to fourteen cents per pound; parings and cores, from one and 
- one-half to three cents per pound. 
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THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS. 
By Mbb. a. W. UAtrVET, ot Lawrence. 

The program anuoUDces " The Culture ot Flowers " in a way that might Bug- 
geet a paper full of Heotimeiit, poetry, and well-rounded Benteuces, oompoaed of 
bigh-eouDdicg words found in Webster but not much used by ordiaary horticul- 
turists; while I distiuctly understood from the secretary- that it was a report on 
Sowers new and old that was wanted. I am not sure that this body cares to 
know anything more about fiowers than its members already itnow, Perhaps 
flowersdonotlielong to horticulture; but be that as it may, men like flowers; yes, 
they enjoy them on the dioing table, through the house, and in the yard. They 
have at least a secondary interest in flowers. Many an old, gray-haired man has, 
bidden away among bis papers, a pressed blossom that reminds him of. a fair 
face and the days of bis youth — only a little, faded flower, but sacred because of 
the hand that touched it. 

Men sometimes prepare the beds in whieh to plant the flowers, but it is the 
women who care for them, plant them, water them, gather them. Nevertheless 
flowers is my subject, and I have prepared to take the secretary's idea of a re- 
port because it seamed more practical, and what will be said is the experience in 
her own home and yard ot a practical woman. The subject will be considered 
under two heads — outdoor culture and indoor culture. Nearly every home has 
a bay or flower window or an ordinary window with southern exposure. A bay 
window is flt for nothing but flowers, and if it is not used for this purpose it is a 
very unsightly addition to a room, from my point of view. We will suppose you 
«aoh have the necessary sunshiny window and that you want a few plants for 
pleasure and for making the home more cheerful. 

December plants are many, if you have plenty ot sunshine. Tbere are fine 
varieties of geraniums, heliotrope, and flowering bulbs. Where there is not much 
sunshine the Christmas cactus is a very satisfactory flower to cultivate. The 
plant itself is a pleasing one the whole year round, one variety blooming in No- 
vember, the other just now in bud and bloom. The blossom is a thing of beauty. 
-Chinese primroses, oxalis (white, red, and yellow), and all the varieties of be- 
gonias; especially are these latter suitable for shady windows. The nicotina 
makes a pretty, fragrant window plant. Chrysanthemums in endless varieties 
are showy flowers, and only ask for a cool place with plenty of water. 

Many of the aforesaid plants will bloom all through January. The single 
hyacinths can be potted so as to bloom for several months, by bringing the potted 
bulbs to the light at different periods. Cyclamen is a very satisfactory plant for 
house culture, and Chinese primroses give constant pleasure. For February, 
petunias and nasturtiums that have been potted in the fall will repay for their 
trouble, if only given plenty of sunshine and water. These are favorite flowers 
either indoors or outdoors. There is a new variety of the latter, called Baby 
nasturtium, that is attracting attention among the lovers of this flower. I 'd 
rather have a bed of this flower in my garden than any other I can now think of, 
for if the blossoms are plucked regularly they will bloom continuously until 
nipped by Jack Frost, and if you are quicker than he, and get a few roots potted, 
you will have flowers through the winter. 

In Maroh "a daffodil awoke and asked the season of a passing bird. The 
maples crimped their knots of fringe the pussy-willows came at call." This is 
the month that dafiodile, tulips, crocuses, violets, hyacinths^and anemones show 
their heads; but do not be in a hurry about uncovering them. This is the month, 
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it possible, to prepare the bed and sow the sweetpea seed. Some one in Sedg- 
wick county, Kansas, has had great success, even during the hot months, with 
. this beautiful flower, by planting in trenches between the rows of the garden 
peas, covering lightly at firHt, and filling the trenches as the; grow, giving thein 
brush to climb and hoeing as one does the garden peas. It is necessar; to pick 
the blossoms of the sweet pea every day, if you wish blossoms- 
April showera bring Ma; flowers. The very flrst daya of this month the school 
obildren begin to hunt for the dog-toothed violets. In this climate it is time to 
sow seeds of annuals and clean out the beds of perennials. If we were women of 
leisure much pleasure might be derived from planting largely the annuals; but I 
am more and more convinced every year that a woman who acts in every capac- 
ity from dishwasher to club and church worker had better plant hardy flower- 
ing plants, shrubs, and cltmbers, These, with a few bouse plants for home 
decoration, will be as much oa she should oare for. A good plan is to have a few 
beds in the kitchen garden, so as to have flowers with which to supply the table. 
A bed each of noiturtiuma, phlos, hardy, old-lasbioned pinks and cosmos will 
supply Sowers until late fall. 

Every one should have a variety of roses, lilac, snowball, spirea, rose of 
Sharon, peonies, bleeding heart or dicentra, ^ringa, deutzia, and many more, if 
you have place for them in the full open sunshine, that will give pleasure and 
take less work than the annuals. None of these can be expected to do well in 
shaded locations. 

The soap-plant or yucca, that is so common on the prairies of southern and 
western Kansas, should have a place. A hedge of yucca along a walk or drive- 
way is a beauty when in bloom, and a joy forever, because it is always green. 

Among the climbers, the Crimson Rambler makes a quick growth and ia the 
most gorgeous bloomer I've ever seen. The clematis, particularly the purple, is 
a pleasing sight when in bloom, and continues flowering until late in the fall. I 
came across a new climber — new to me,' — this summer. The nearest name that 
answers to its description that I could find is Solanuni jaaminoidee. Planted 
in April, it covered the whole of a south porch, growing fifteen feet high, and was 
full of bloom from June until the hard frost of the last of November caught it 
full of blossoms. The flower resembles somewhat the bloasom of the potato — 
light lavender with yellow center. Some of you may be familiar with it. I am 
sure if one hod a place that needed to be covered with a quick-growing vine, 
combining foliage and blossoms, this would be a good one. 

The month of April is bulb-planting time usually. Dahlias and gladioli are 
the ones I used to spend time with, but now the Russian sunflower, that does 
not need to be taken up only when the plants need thinning, ia in their stead. 
These are as pretty as dahlias, in one ool or only — yellow — and much lesa trouble. 
These are my house- decorating flowers after everything else is gone in late fall, 
only nasturtiums and old- fashioned pinks keeping them company. 

May ia the month of tulips, violets, lilacs, and I must mention the wild crab- 
apple. We have on our creek a number of the wild crab trees that blossom pro- 
fusely, and woe to the one who dares destroy them. In delicateness of color and 
perfume the wild crab heads the list of wild blossoms. Many home flower- 
keepers begin to put their house plants out in May. I tried doing so for a few 
years, but now mine are only put out on the porch for a refreshing rain ; henoe, I 
never have the trial of dropping leaves or withered plants, and our bay window 
does n't look lonely. 

June ia called the month of roses, but in this climate many times the prettiest 
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roses are gone before Decoration da;. The American Beaut; is all the rage, and 
the latest fad in carrying or wearing these is to have very long stems. 

Through July and August enjoy the flowers that bloom and give them plenty 
ot water to ineuie blossoms. 

September is the month to plant bulbs for winter blooming in the house, and 
in this month and October is a good time to prepare the beds and plant tulips, 
crocuses and hyacintha for sn early spring display. lAst November was a re- 
markably pleasaot month, many of the plants blooming out-of-doore until after 
the middle of the month. 

Flowers require care, but they add so much pleasure to our lives, whether we 
have them in the house or in the garden. There is no home but that at this time 
of the year will look more cheerful if an umbreUa plant, a fern, an air plant or a 
palm ia found somewhere in the house. Umbrella plants and terns are so easily 
cared for and need so little sunshine that a corner can be given them anywhere. 
Keep the umbrella plant in a jardiniere of water to prevent the tips from turning 
yellow, I keep some pretty century-plants in my dining-room through the winter 
which give a aort of tropical sir to the room and are not easily aOeoted by the 
cold. Do n't think, because you caunot have a small greenhouse or a fine bay 
window, that you will not keep ptauta; and do not keep so many that they be- 
come burdensome, but havea few to add cheerfalnesB^a little green when every- 
thing is brown and bare outside. Keep a few suitable ones, and they will prove 
as messengers given to gladden the heart and point to heaven. 



WINDOW AND HOUSE PLANTS. 
Br W. A. Habshbakors, of Topeka. 
The topic assigned me, " Window and House Plants for Winter Decoration," 
ia one on which much has tieen written. Idany books written by experts and 
dealing with the general subject, or some apecial branch of it, are on the market, 
and numerous floral magazines giving the new developments appear regularly. 
I cannot hope in a paper of this character to present anything new, nor can I 
even hope to put the old wine into entirely new bottles. I shall treat the sub- 
ject from the standpoint ot the busy person who makes the window garden a 
means of relaxation from the treadmill of daily routine. In the tew cultural di- 
rections presented, I shall give the methods which have proved moat aatisfac- 

Apart from the ethical value ot a love for the beautiful, there is a liberal edu- 
cation in the successful cultivation ot plants. No one can bring a plant to a 
high state of perfection without coming into close communion with nature, and 
intelligently working in harmony with her laws. There is a language of flowers 
deeper than the one we studied when the whole world loved us because we were 
lovera. It is the language by which the plant makes known its needs and ite 
poBsibiiities. To euoceasfully master this language we must uae ail our powers 
ot observation. Herein lies much of the value ot amateur flower-growing. We 
must observe, reflect, and experiment. We should read the literature of the 
subject, but should never slavishly follow the advice given, no matter how good. 
In short, we must be intelligent co-workers with nature. 

The first question that confronts the beginner is. What shall I growT This 
can be answered only provisionally. There are a great many plants suitable 
for the window garden from which to select. Do not try too many kinds 
at a time. Choose a few suitable to the windows in which they are to live; 
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learn to manage these, and then add from time to time new rarieties that seem 
derirable; learn to know the habits and requirements of each individual plant in 
the window, and meet these conditiooa in a systematic way. Retain those plants 
that give satisfaction and discard those that demand conditions that cannot be 
provided. What is grown is not nearly so important as how it is grown. A com- 
mon petunia in a healthy growing and blooming condition is tar more ornamental 
than a rare exotic that must struggle for mere existence under uncongenial con- 
ditions. Later on we shall speak of some varieties suited to different windows, 
and for the present shall consider the essentials for all plants, such as prepara- 
tion of soil, potting, etc. 

Good potting soil is not difficult to prepare, and it is an essential to success in 
pi ant 'growing. Different plants require different soils, but the basic elements 
Are the same. Good loam, leaf-mold, and sand, in proper proportions, will form 
a congenial soil for all ordinary plants. My plan is to have rotted sod, leaf- 
mold, sand and well-decayed cow manure separate, and to mix from these for 
each class of plants. Buch mixtures are loose and friable, full of decaying vege- 
table matter. It is vastly different from ordinary dirt. Instead of sand I have 
used finely sifted coal ashes, and the result has been entirely satisfactory, with 
the one exception that coal ashes are not so cleanly as sand. For fertilizer I use 
pure bone-meal, and experience has taught me to use it conservatively. A pint 
-of bone-meal thoroughly mixed with a bushel of the above soil will be safe and, 
for most pur[K>8es, sufficient. 

Now that the soil is prepared we are ready for potting. Use clean pots, either 
new ones, or old ones that have been thoroughly washed. The custom that is 
flomewhat common even among florists, of using the pote over and over without 
washing them, does not commend itself to me. For drainage and ventilation the 
pot should be porous, and this it cannot be if it is relegated to the ranks of the 
unwashed. In every case too large a pot is to be avoided. A plant grown in the 
garden has unlimited root room, but it has in addition other conditions, such as 
<lrainage, ventilation, etc., that cannot be provided in a house. Good drainage 
is an absolute essential. All wator not needed by the plant must pass off quickly, 
or the soil will become sour, soggy, and infested with earthworms. In such soil 
the plant soon becomes sickly. Drainage is effected by making the soil porous, 
so it will not hold too much water, and by keeping open the hole in the bottom 
ot the pot. A good plan is to place in the pot a layer of lumps of charcoal, and 
to cover this lig'htly with moss ; this not only prevents clogging but also keeps the 
soil from washing out through the hole, and ia thus a great aid to cleanliness. 

After the plants are potted the next step is to properly house them, and this 
is frequently a serious consideration, for few of ua are so fortunate as to possess 
greenhouses. We must take the windows generally as we find them, and adapt 
the plants to them. Usually the range of temperature is wide, and the atmos- 
phere rather dry and dusty, and not infrequently the light is not satisfactory. 
All of these points must be considered in selecting the varieties to be grown. My 
plants are grown in a south bay window that receives the direct sunlight all day, 
and is altogether too airy in cold weather. It is in a south room, and the heat 
is supplied by a base-burner situated in the room north of it, the two rooms be- 
ing connected by a large, open doorway. The floor is covered with oilcloth, so 
that plante can be sprayed without icjury to carpets. My shelves are on a level 
with the window-sill. This, in my judgment, is not the best arrangement. I 
would much prefer to have the tops of the pote on a level with or a trifle below 
the sill. In th^ fall and spring, the hot sun shining through the glass onto the 
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pota so heats them that the outer rcxita are Bometimee killed a&d the soil becomes 
baked. To avoid this I am compelled to provide artificial shade for the pots. 

After the plants are established in the windows the chiet work is watering, 
aprayiojir, euardin); against insect peats, and oocaBtonal repotting. If the soil has 
been properly prepared and the drainage is good, water oan be applied quite 
freely without detriment, but experience should be onr guide. Some plants re- 
quire an amount of water that would be fatal to others. The greatest evil in 
watering is the tendency to neglect the plants tor a time, followed by an effort to 
compensate by drowning them. This can hardly fail to work permanent injury. 
In cloudy weather and on very cold days water should be sparingly applied, and 
it is never well to apply it late in the day. Spraying is also very important and 
should be carefully attended to. In the dry, dusty air of a living-room the foliage 
will not remain healthy unless it is frequently cleansed. Spraying should be 
done on bright days, and early enough in the day for the foliage to dry before 
night. The under surface of the leaves should be reached as thoroughly as pos- 
sible, both to keep the porea open and to dislodge the red spider, which is likely 
to be prevalent iu a warm, dry room. A Tyrian plant- sprinkler with a bent neck 
is excellent for this purpose, as the curved neck enables one to throw water on 
the under surface of the leaves with some force. I have used one with very sat- 
isfactory results for several years. 

Now, let U9 consider very briefly some plants suited to different windows. A 
north window offers the fewest advantages; consequently the number of plants 
suited to it is small. Pandanus ufilis, Pandanus veUchii, Sanewiera zea- 
lanica and some of the ferns will do reasonably well, and the first three are easily 
managed. Give them the same culture as that prescribed for palms later on. 
The Sanseviera requires but little water, and will surely be killed by a continu- 
ous oversupply. 

In an east window that receives sunlight the greater portion of the morning 
the above plants are still more satisfactory, and in addition such plants as flower- 
ing begonias, primulbs, asparagus and ferns are at their best, while geraniums, 
bulbous plants and a host of others give very satisfactory results. In a south 
bay window, by an intelligent arrangements of the plants, we can suoceaefully 
grow all the plants mentioned above, and in addition a wide range of plants that 
love plenty of sunshine. If the greatest amount of bloom with the least work is 
desired, bulbous plantsare the best. With chrysanthemums, narcissus in variety, 
and hyacinths, the entire gap between (all and spring outdoor bloom can be cov- 
ered; so the problem of continuous bloom is easily solved. 

My custom is to have a few foliage plants, a few all-winter bloomers, such, for 
instance, as geraniums and begonias, and to flU the balance of the space with 
plants that bloom at definite periods. I begin with a goodly number of chrysan- 
themums — early, mid-season, and late. If the room is not too warm, these will 
last till late in December. Before they are gone, the paper-whit« narcissus and 
the Chinese sacred lily are in bloom and the Roman hyacinths are coming in. 
By proper management these may be had tilt late in March. Beginning with 
the middle of January, narcissus, (Trumpet Major, Incomparable, Von Sion, and 
Foeticus,) follow each other in close succession, and the Dutch hyacinths cover 
almost the entire period; white scattered along through the entire winter are a 
boat of other bulbs, such as oxalis, freesia, ixia, sparaxis, scilta, and the king of 
bulbous plants — the hippeastmm, or so-called amaryllie. Before this succession 
is ended the early bulbs are blooming out-of-doors and spring is with us again. 

We will now deal more specifically with a few of the aforementioned plants, 
^nd will present an outline of the method of culture suited to them. Of the 
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palme, the Kenlia is the hardiest and most satiafBCtory for wiodow culture, as it is 
leas affected by the Atj air and dust of the liriDg-room than an; of the others. * It 
is eleoder aod graceful aod of slow growth, thue lasting a long time before be- 
coming unwieldy. There are several varietiea ol Kentia, but only two, K. bet- 
moreana and K. foaleriana, that are at all common. These differ so little that 
the casual observer would hardly recognize them as distinct varieties. The palm 
does not need much sunshine. Ita requirements are a deep pot, solid potting, 
good drainage, and uniform moisture. In repotting it, loosen the outer roots 
from the ball of earth so they will enter freely into the new soil, and be careful 
to pack the new soil at least as solidly as the old ; otherwise it serves to conduct 
the water down and out before the old ball has time to became wet. Loose re- 
potting ia responsible for tbe death of many a palm. The soil used by florists is 
rotted sod and well-decayed cow manure, with a little sand. It is a good plan to 
sponge tbe foliage frequently with suda of Ivory or Castile soap. This will keep 
tbe pores open and be a great aid in keeping the plant free from a small brown 
scale that infests palme. The foliage should be thoroughly rinsed with clear 
water after sponging. 

Of the ferns, Nephrolepia ezaltata hottoniengia, or the Boston fern, is the 
best for the living-room. It is a rapid grower, and its fronds droop very grace- 
fully. It is practically free from insect pests, which is a strong point in its favor. 
Give it a rich, porous soil, composed of leaf-mold and sand, good drainage, and 
an abundant supply of moisture, and its growth will be very rapid. Its fronds 
frequently reach the length of five feet. 

Asparagus plumosvs and Asparagus spren^eri are also satisfactory planta 
for the amateur, as they are very easily managed. Of tbe two, plumosua is more 
feathery, and aprengeri makes the more rapid growth, but requires abundant 
root room. They both require a liberal supply of moisture, but will thrive with- 
out much direct eunshine. I once grew a plant of aprengeri front a thunib-pot 
to a giant with fronds eight feet long, which was root-bound in a ten-inch pot, 
all within thirty months. 

Of the blooming plants, I will give cultural directions for the geranium, the 
begonia, and the chrysanthemum, as these are fair types of this class. 

To have geraniums bloom freely all winter they must be grown with this ob- 
ject in view. Plants that are taken up from the border where they have bloomed 
all summer, cut back and potted up will generally grow rather slowly through 
tbe winter and come into bloom in March. The objection to this method, which 
is very common, is that it leaves us without bloom during the dark winter 
months, when flowers are most appreciated. Opinions differ somewhat as to the 
best time to start the plants. I prefer to staiit them in April or May, and to 
keep them potted all summer. In May plunge the pots in the garden where the 
plants can have sunshine the greater part of tbe day, and, if possible, where 
they will be protected from the hot summer winds. Grow the plants slowly, 
shifting to pots a size larger as they require it. As the plants develop they can 
be pinched back and shaped to suit the taste o( the grower. Remove all buds 
that appear, and thus compel the plants to use all their energy in forming roots 
and branches. Water should be rather sparingly given, but care should be ta- 
ken to never let the plants receive a check, as tbey seldom fully recover. Use 
soil composed of rotted sod, rotted cow manure, and enough sand to make it po- 
rous. Pot rather solidly, but look carefully to drainage. If the plants are well 
grown by tbe time they are to be removed to the house they will have &ve-inch 
pota well filled with vigorous roots, and will be in shape to respond to a more 
generous supply of food and moisture, and will bloom freely through the dark 
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dttjB of winter. The plants should be eraduallr accustomed to their winter 
quarters. Bear in mind that they have spent the summer in the open air, and 
give them pleaty of Tentilation. Guard them carefully against a check at this 
time, for it is a critical period with tbem. 

In plunging pots, I have come to use and recommend ttie following method: 
Dig a ah allow trench and place three inches of coal ashes in the bottom of it; ar- 
range the pots on the ashes, making due allowance for growth, and fill in around 
them with earth. This insures drainage in wet weather and prevents the en- 
trance of worms, and experience has taught me that it is easier to keep the worms 
out than to eradicate tham once they have entered. 

The treatment of begonias differs in onlj a few particulars from that given for 
geraniums. The soil should be composed of leaf-mold and aand, in which a lit- 
tle rotted cow manure and a very little booe-meai may be incorporated. The pots 
should be plunged,in a more shaded position, that is protected from the winds, 
and they should have more water. 

Chrysanthemums should be started id April or May for large specimens, and 
up to July for smaller ones. Put the young plants into email pots, in a mixture 
of rotted sod and sand. The soil should be made a little richer at each shift by 
the addition of rotted manure and bone-meal. Chrysanthemums should have an 
abundance of moisture, as they should be grown rapidly. A severe check la very 
injurious, not to say absolutely fatal to the blossoms. When the plants are six 
inches high pinch out the tops to make them branch. From four to six of the 
most vigorous and moat Bymmetrically arranged branches should be retained and 
the others removed. If large, spreading plants are wanted, these branches may 
be pinched, and thus mode to rebranch. Shift the plants to the next size pots 
before they become root-bound. Pot quite solidly, but provide for free drainage. 
Plunge the pots as soon as the nights are warm enough, and tie the plants to 
stakes before they begin to bend over. 

The extent to which repotting is carried must be determined by each grower. 
Pot show specimens they may be shifted up to thirteen-inoh pots, but for ordinary 
purposes from flve-inch to eight-inch pots are much more convenient. If large 
bloBsome are wanted moat of the buds will have to be removed. My preference 
is for blossoms from three to five inches in diameter, and a well-grown plant can 
produce from twelve to twenty of these. From the time buds appear until color 
shows, weekly applications of liquid manure are very beneficial, as the chrysan- 
themum is a gross feeder. Before the plants are brought in, which should be 
before frost, they should be carefully examined for the black fly or aphis, which 
is very apt to infest them. If this gains a foothold in the bouse, it is very hard 
to eradicate. For want of a means of fumigating the plants, I spray them 
thoroughly with weak tobacco tea. Great care should be exercised to keep this 
off the buds, as it is apt to stain them. In selectiog varieties, it is important to 
select some early, some mid-season, and some late, to prolong the season of bloom. 

Now we come to the lazy man's Sowers — the bulbs. These are the most sat- 
isfactory plants the amateur can grow, for many reasons. Their culture is 
*6imple, and with any show at all they are practically sure to bloom. A very im- 
portant point in their favor is that they occupy space in the window only when 
in bud and blossom. Notwithstanding the amount of downright abuse they will 
stand and still look cheerful, no class of plants will so generously repay good cul- 
ture. A healthy bulb contains a new plant with food and energy to carry it over 
the resting or dormant period. It is ready to begin growth at both ends, and 
not at all particular which end begins flrst. Under unnatural conditions, it ia 
likely to begin at the wrong end — that is, the top — and this causes many of the 
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failures with bulba. The eBseotial poiot in bulb culture ie a vigorous root devel- 
opment before top growth begine. Id the garden this is secured in a very simple 
way. Outdoor buibs are planted late in the fall, and by the time top growth is 
ready to begin the weather above th^tn is cool and gradually coola the soil above 
them. Thus the temperature above them becomes lower than it is beneath 
them, thus providing ideal oonditions for root growth. In growing them under 
artificial conditions we must imitate nature In this respect. 

Xiet us consider the treatment of the hyacinth and the narcisauB. With slight 
modification this will apply to all the hardy and half-hardy bulbs for winter 
blooming. Pot the bulbs as early in the fall as they can be procured. Kany 
expert growers say that it does not matter so much what kind of soil is used, 
provided it be porous, since the bloom is in the bulb. However this may be, I 
thoroughly believe in carefully preparing the soil, and am satisfied that the 
bloom is much improved thereby. A mixture of rotted sod, leaf-mold, and 
sharp sand, fertilized with bone-meal, baa given me best results. Rotted cow 
manure may be used with safety, but fresh strong manure of any kind is almost 
certain to rot the bulb. Provide abundant drainage; fill the pot rather loosely 
with soil, leaving the top of the bulb slightly exposed. The soil may be lightly 
pressed down about the edge, but do not pack it about the bulb, and never press 
or screw the bulb into the soil. The roots, when they start, instead of penetrat- 
ing hard, closely packed soil, are likely to lift the bulb. Give hyacinths plenty 
of root room — say a five-inch pot for the average first-grade bulb, and a sis-inch 
for the extra selected ; the narcissus does not need so much room. Many of the 
varieties will do very well in a four-inch pot, but better results are secured by 
putting several buibs in a larger pot, as this secures more even moisture. 

If the soil is very dry it should be sparingly watered, but not flooded, as bulbs 
in a dormant state are impatient of water. Choose a well-drained situation in 
the garden, if possible protected on the north and west] dig a trench a foot deep, 
and line the bottom of it with three inches of coal ashes. This provides good 
drainage in wet weather, and also keeps out worms. Arrange the pots in the 
trench, placing a tall label with each variety. Fill the space among the pots, 
and to a depth of an inch or two above them with ashes, and fill the balance of 
the trench and round it over with earth. This arrangement provides congenial 
conditions for root development. When the ground begins to freeze cover the 
trench with about six inches of leaves or coarse, strawy manure. This secures 
the semi-hardy varieties against frost, and makes it easier to dig up the pots in 
cold weather. At least eight weeks should be allowed for root development. 
When the pots are taken up they should be placed in a cool, light room to perfect 
the growth of foliage and flower stems. A temperature of fifty degrees is about 
right for this purpose. When the stems have reached the proper height the 
plants may be placed where tbey are to bloom. Bixty degrees is a good tempera- 
ture for this st^e. The rule given by Feter Henderson & Co. in their fall cata- 
logue is, 40 d^rees for roots and 50 degrees for foliage and stems, 60 degrees for 
best flowers, 70 degrees for quick development, 80 degrees to rush bloom, with 
loss of Bubstanoe and danger of blighting. ' 

I have secured very good results by placing the pots in a cool, dark cellar in- 
stead of burying them, but the danger is that the soil is likely to become too dry 
after root growth has begun, and thus give the plants a severe check. The method 
is not satisfactory as a rule, and is likely to be more troublesome than burying. 
Bingle Dutch hyacinths are easily flowered in glasses of water, but the spikes are 
not so good as those grown in soil. In following this plan, care should be used 
to not let the sun shine on the glasses and heat the water, as it causes decay. 
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Bomau hyacinths, paper-white narcisaue and Chinese aaored litiee do well in iiij 
bowle, several bulbs in a bowl, and held in place hj pebbles. In ever; ease the 
bulbs should be set in a dark, cool, well'VeDtilated place to form roots. 

I wish now to make a plea for my favorite bulbous plant, the hippeaatrum, or 
so-called amaryllis. I cannot UDderstand why these plants are not more gener- 
ally growD. Their handsome foliage, regally beautiful flowers, and the ease with 
which they are manafjed, ought to render them popular. True, the first cost of 
the bulbs is rather high; but, whereas a hyacinth blooms ouce and is tbrowo 
away, the hippeaetrum is good for years, not to say a lifetime. The geuus Hip- 
peaetrum comprises thirty-eight distinct species and several varietal forma, 
mostly of South American origin. In addition, there is a long list of hybrid 
forms with remarkably beautiful shades and markings, some of which bloom 
several times a year. The oldest hybrid form, and at the same time the most 
popular hippeaatrum in cultivation, at least in this country, is H", johmonii. 
This is a croes between regince and vittatum, and was produced by an English 
watchmaker named Johnson in 1799. Dealers are generally very loose and inac- 
curate in classification of these bulbs. They usually place three or four separate 
genera that require very different culture under the single name amaryllis. This 
doubtless leads to many disappotntmenta. 

The culture of the hippeaatrum ia very simple. Give it soil composed of 
strong loam, comparatively free from decaying vegetable matter, and made po- 
rous with sand. A little boue-meal is beneficial, but manure is not advisable. 
-Keep it potted the year round, in as small a pot as possible, ae it is healthier and 
blooms better when somewhat root-bound. In potting, leave about two-thirds of 
the bulb above ground, and use the utmost care to not injure the roote, as 
scarcely anything else is so fatal to the hippeaatrum as to have its roots inter- 
fered with. Drainage is of the utmost importance, as in the growing period it 
must have an abundant supply of water, and yet the soil must be kept sweet. 
In their native habitat these bulbs have a continuously wet season, in which they 
grow and bloom, followed by one correspondingly dry, in which they rest. These 
conditions must be imitated under artificial cultivation. Give them a season of 
rapid growth, followed by one of perfect rest. Moat of those in cultivation bloom 
in winter or early spring. When growth starts, give them a warm, sunny posi- 
tion and plenty of water, with an occasional application of liquid manure. When 
in bloom, they last longer if put in a partially shaded position. Keep them grow- 
ing on rapidly until the nest season of rest approaches, which is from July to 
September, according to the variety. When the leaves begin to turn yellow, 
gradually withhold water and ripen them off. When at rest, set them in a cool, 
dry place and give them complete rest until the approach of the next growing 
season. A few of the species are evergreen and should not be allowed to become 
quite dry. Give them just enough water to keep the foliage from wilting, but 
not enough to start them into growth. I cannot here give a list of species and 
hybrids desirable, for such list is long, but will mention H. auHcurn, with its 
\azietj ~ plafypetala — as they bloom in early winter. For decorative purposes, 
the unnamed seedlings are excellent, and are lower in price than the named 

In coDclusion, permit me to say that in selecting the varieties mentioned in 
this paper, and dealing somewhat fully with their culture, my purpose has been 
to fix attention on a representative class of plants that are easily managed and 
are comparatively inexpensive. With the exception of the hippeaatrum, no at- 
tempt has been made to give prominence to any one variety. Many of the com- 
mon flowers with which our borders are fllled in summer are very satisfactory 
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vinter bloomers, if growo for that purpose. Aster, ageratum, antirfhinum, 

candytuft, naatortium, petunia, phlox, sweet alyssum, salvia and many others 
are profuse winter bloomers and Batisfactory window plants. The common 
morn iUK- glory grown as a pot plant will literally bloom itself to death. Na- 
ture has been so lavish in the creation of forms suitable for all conditions, and 
better still for all pocketlmoks, that no ods need be without a bright, oheei; 
window during the dull winter months. 

THE SECEBTARyS REPOET. 

In our state the year 1901 has been, horticuitu rally, a success. The exceed- 
ingly wet weather distributed well over our state in the spring not only gave 
trees and plants a good start, but was, we believe, the means of keeping our trees 
and deep-rooted plants through the summer drought, and of aiding the apple, 
especially, to hold its fruit. All fruit-trees and plants seemed to bloom to their 
utmost and the promise of an abundant harvest came early. Strawberries in the 
southern part of the state were very fine and abundant, and prices were excellent. 
The dry weather setting in in June, caught the strawberries in the northern part 
of the state, and after the first picking, which was good, they dwindled and dried 
up and the crop was almost an entire failure. Any kind of irrigation would have 
been profitable. Blackberries and raspberries were practically a failure, drying 
up upon the bushes ; and in this connection I would urge the planting of more 
dewberries, which I understand from information gathered at the summer meet- 
ing of the Missouri horticulturJsta, often bring 91000 per acre, with little care. 

The summer apples and early peaches, such as tried to enlarge and mature in 
the July drought, were very inferior, which opened our markets to a great influx 
of Texas and Arkansas fruit; but the autumn peaches and apples were never 
better or more abundant, and everybody ate and canned. Our winter-appple 
crop was the largest in the history of our stale. This does not imply that indi- 
vidual orchards had never done tetter, but that more trees were ic bearing than 
ever before. Thousands of young orchards bore their first marketable crop, 
which shows that, even with no more planting, KanaaB will rank near the very 
head of the list in her total apple crop in a very few years. Immense orchards 
have been quietly planted during the past five to eight years, more largely 
through the influence of this Society than from any other incentive, and the coun- 
try was surprised at the largeness and area of the crop; counties never before 
having enough for home use had thousands of bushels to sell. Buyers, white 
hastening to the older, well-known orchards, were surprised to pass thousands of 
these younger trees full of fruit. 

Up to about August 15 the apples were so small ^and made so httle show that 
these inexperienced orchardists made little or no preparation for marketing, and 
when the crop appeared in all its beauty and quantity there was a barrel famine, 
a lock of help, and a scarcity of buyers. Consequently, while early sales netted 
large prices, toward the last many anxious growers were willing to and did sell 
at quite low figures. This is deplorable, as the buyers, with the help of cold 
storage, are Id a fair way to reap immense profits, much ot which our orchardists 
should have received. All Western cold stores were early filled to their utmost. 
We should have neighborhood cold-storage plants, which, if economically built 
and bandied, would pay for themselves very quickly. I am sorry to add that 
hail destroyed the fruit in some localities noted for fruit-growing. This is always 
likely in some part of our state, as we cover so many miles of latitude and longi- 
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Our people are atill planting, and we believe th? area now being mapped out 
for spring planting will be greater than ever before, and hope our Kanaaa nur- 
eeries ma; get all the trade. The purchase of fruit-trees, ben? plants, ahubber; , 
evergreens, roses and flowering plants fiom irresponsible, generall}' hortioultur- 
ally ignorant agents, repreeeoting nurBeries far removed by climate, soil, etc., 
and not amenable to our horticultural laws as to misrepresentation and wrong 
namee, should be frowned down. "Buy ont; for Kaosas nurserymen, and the 
nearest one at that," should be a Kansas motto. We have at Topeka the largest' 
wholesale nurseries in the West, if not in the udIod, and your home nurserymen 
can get anything you want, it he does not have it on hand. I do not modify this 
remark in any particular. No plant grown for cultivation, in any country, state, 
or isle of the sea, is beyond the reach of your home nurseryman, if you give him 
your order and he understands his budness. Stand by your home nurseryman 
and don't let the "whole root," "forest-tree root," "double worked," "im- 
ported stock," "pickled" (or prepared) stock or any other bogy mystify you 
or take away your senses. Do n't spend money that way. What you do not 
understand do not believe until your home nurseryman or county or state horti- 
cultural society makes plain or condemns. You are all aware that I have no 
interest in any nursery. But I speak from long experience, in the above para- 
graph. I must add to this, buy of your home gardener and of Kansas canneries. 
This la not a narrow argument ; it is straight business sense. Do not buy any 
horticultural product from "over the line" until you have exhausted the re- 
sources of our state in that line. 

You will remember that a year ago I took great pleasure in telling of the 
thirty-eight barrels of elegant Kansas fruit contributed by you, then in cold 
store awaiting action of our legislature before being placed on exhibition at ' 
Buffalo. Alas ! it was not so to be. The senate passed an encduraging bill, car- 
rying 140,000 for a Kansas display at Buffalo, but the house refused to pass it. 
Tbey redeemed this action by appropriating $75,000 for a display at the coming 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, which opens at St. Louis on May 1, 1903. The 
state committee for this exposition is composed of energetic, bright, intelligent, 
up-to-date gentlemen, who look on horticulture as one of the more important 
lines of exhibit, and will surely deal liberally with Kansas horticulture. The 
thirty-eight barrels of fruit referred to came out of cold store early in April 
in elegant condition, with a few exceptions, The Kieifer pears were all mush; 
the York Imperial apples were brown; one or two other barrels of mixed fruit 
were in rather bad order. The bill tor cold storage would have been nine- 
teen dollars, but Mr. Moeser made it a free gift to the Society, and we should 
vote him thanks and lite membership for his disinterested liberality. The ap- 
ples were sold by Whiteker Bros., of this city, and, after deducting drayage, bar- 
rels, and a small traveling expense, the balance of t55.99 was turned over to our 
treasurer for general purposes. 

The American Pomological Society, of which this office is a member, held its 
biennial meeting in Buffalo on September 11, 13, and 13, and on request of the 
secretary, by your liberality, I gathered three barrels and seven Bat baskets of 
fruit, to which the agricultural college added twenty-one baskets more, which 
were all forwarded to Buffalo, and by me placed upon tables prepared for the 
purpose in the annex of the horticulture building, being exhibited for award of 
Wilder silver medal. There was a large exhibit from the states and Ontario, but 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in the Kansas exhibit. It was crowded, for 
laok of room, but the individual epeoimens of apples were the best of their name 
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OD exhibition at that time. Tho peaches were simply unapproachable. The 
chief of the division of pomology, at WashiugtoD, filled himself and his pockets, 
aod uttered oontinuous praise on their good qualities and beauty. The medal 
was gained. Early next morniug our beloved President died, aod the exposition 
grounds were practically deserted. Upon inquiry, I found that I could enter the 
fruit for premiums in the Pan- American Exposition ; so I made eevea eutries. 
First, the entire exhibit by the State Horticultural Society. Second, the college 
exhibit. Third, the college grapes. Fourth, the college plums. Fifth, the pears 
of B. P. Smith, of liawrence. Sixth, the peaches of Geo. A. BJair, of Sumoer 
county. Seventh, the imitation fruits made by Miss Lizzie Rubart, of Junction 
City.' 

ORCHARD CULTURE. 

Bj R. Db Qabho, of Oswego. ' 

The Apple. — Before we proceed to cultivate it will be necessary to select the 
location and plant the orchard. 

LooatioTi.^Ae a general proposition, select a tract of rolling ground with 
good deep soil, such as would raise a good crop of com,, and if for a home or- 
chard, near the dwelling-house; although many of the best bearing orchards 
are planted on low or bottom land, but not many tarma have such land in a suit- 
able location for a home orchard. 

Preparation of Oround.— The ground should be put into a good stBt« of 
culture by deep plowing, the soil well pulverized aud free from weeds and trash. 
Then take a team and large plow, and plow a deep furrow on the straight mde, a 
suitable distance from the edge of the plat, across the land to be planted. Th''n 
set stakes thirty feet distant on a parallel line, and make the next furrow, and so 
on until the ground ia all marked off in one direction; then cross the first furrow 
with similar furrows at right angles to the former every thirty feet, and the 
ground is r6ady for planting. 

The Treen. — To be successful you must have good stock. If possible, go to a 
reliable home nursery and get thrifty three- year- old trees with low heads, grafted 
with scions out from the best bearing trees and not from nursery trimmings. 
See that the roots are not allowed to dry before planting. 

Planting. — Take your load of trees to the ground, and by simply opening up 
the loose soil at the furrow crossings you have a suitable place to plant your 
trees with little hard work. Shorten in all the straggling roots, cutting with an 
under slope, and set the tree as deeply as it stood in the nursery, packing the 
fine dirt firmly around and over the tree roots, till absolutely on a level with the 
ground around it. I would lean the tree a little to the southwest, on account of 
the prevailing winds. Now take your team and plow two or more furrows around 
each row, throwing the dirt on the roots of the trees, level off the ground, and 
this is their first cultivation. It puts the roots so far under ground that they 
will not dry out, or the tree be blown about by our gentle Kansas breezes, and 
your orchard is planted. [ Do not tail to tread or tramp the ground well over the 
roots of each and every tree.— Sec] 

Distance.— These is quite a difference of opinion among apple growers re- 
garding the distance apart to plant. It looks very like a waste of ground to 
plant small trees thirty feet apart; but is it? I think not; the ground will be 
better cultivated for a few years, which will be for the benefit of the trees, and 
will repay the owner at the same time. We have many orchards about Oswego, 
the trees seven or eight inches in diameter, planted on the close plan, whoM 
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bracches now interlock, and in BumEoer when in full leaf almost completely ebut 
out all euQBhine from the ground ; the result is they bear little or no fruit The 
writer planted an orchard of three-jear-old trees three years ago, and had a few 
fine apples this fall, with more to follow. 

Peach Trees in Orchard, — Some adviee planting alternate rove of peach 
trees and apple trees, Well. I have tried that plan to my entire satisfaction, and 
will say do n't do it. In the first place, the peach tree is a gross feeder, and 
when rapidly growing robs the apple trees of the necessary fertility which the 
apple must have to insure and continue its healthy and profitable growth; then 
the peach is a short-lived tree at beet, and soon fills the orchard with dead trees 
and fallen limbs, spoiliog the looks of the orchard. I saw, only a few weeks ago, 
near Columbus, an orchard planted in this way; the owner had just "dehorned" 
his peaoh trees to save hie young apple trees, cutting the limbe back to mere 
stubs; and they were fine budded fruit, from which he had sold a good crop of 
peaches the previous year. 

Cultivation. — The young orchard needs good, clean cultivation, stirring the 
ground around the trees three or four times, at least during the first part of the 
season ; and if dry, cultivate them oftener, but not later than the middle of July 
or first of August. 

Pruning. — Here is an important subject, on which the writer will probably 
differ somewhat from many or'ohsrdists. I take the tree in hand as soon as, or even 
before, it is planted, and shorten in all straggling brancbee, even the main center 
shoot, which the nurserymen tell us not to touch; if it reaches up much above 
the other branches I cut it off. I try to leave the most top on the south and 
west sides of the tree, as a protection from the sun, and out smoothly from the 
north eide, and k«ep out all watersprouts while the tree is young and small; io 
Other words, I trim for a round-beaded tree, and succeed in it, too. I know 
President Wellhouse says he do n't trim his orchard, and I have been told bis 
orchard shows it; but then be does other Deceasary things, if he do n't trim it — 
such as spraying, cultivating, etc. 

What Kinds to Plant. — Now we come to a very important question; for if 
we expect to have- a variety of choice fruit for family use or for market, it will 
need much care in the selection of summer, fall and winter varieties, to have a 
constant supply of each In season. So much depends upon the location aud kind 
of soil, that I will only name a few kinds that have given the beet results in my 
part of the state on all kinds of soil, aod leave the planter to choose his old and 
favorit« kinds to fill in with. For summer: Red June, Early Harvest, Bed 
Astrachan, Cooper's Early, Sweet June, Early Strawberry. For autumn: Maiden 
Blush, Rome Beauty, Roman 81«ia, Fall Wine, Grimes. For winter: Mam- 
moth Black Twig, Gano, Jonathan, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, York Impe- 
rial. I shall plant an orchard next spring, and the above list will nearly or 
quite fill the bill. There is now coming to the front a new apple, that would 
seem, as far as tried, to be likely to supersede the famous Ben Davis, both in 
eating and keeping qualities, and that is the Mammoth Black Twig, a few 
specimens of which I now have on hand, which I gathered from the orchard in 
which they grew. They are as large as the Ben Davis, bright red, and of the 
quality of the Winesap, and said to be a good-keeping winter apple. If it proves 
on further trial to l>e as good as it now appears, it wilt be the long-desired apple 
to take the place of Ben Davis, both for home use and the commeToial orchard. 
The tree is hardy, a free grower, and a good bearer. I shall plant quite largely 
of it for my own use. In fact, I have about sixty trees of It just coming into 
bearing that promise well. 
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Sprai/ing.—Then ie one tbiug in raising a fouag orchard that needs careful 
attention, and that is the injury done by the raaoal leaf-roller or leaf-crnmpler; 
even the firet year they are planted, If not looked to and deetroyed. One good 
epraying with a solution of Paris green, about the time the leaves oome out, will 
generally kill off the pests. After that, do not forget to spray the young trees at 
least onoe each year with Bordeaux mixture, containing a small amount of Parle 
green, to keep the trees in a healthy state of growth and free from insects and 
fungi. And now, plant an orchard, plant largely, and take good care of it, and 
you will receive the blessings of the present and future generatiODs, 

A Ukhbkr : Wbat eeaeon do you prefer for trimming or pruning trees f 

R. Dk Garuo : They say there Ib a certain time to trim ; I carry a knife in my 
pocket the year round, and whenever I notice a limb not right I cut it off. The 
email blade of a jack-knife is about the right size. Whenever I see a twig that 
does not appear right coming out on a tree, I cut it off, regardless of the season. 

A Hkmbbb: Why not strip it off without ueing a knife f 

B. Db Garuo : That leaves a ragged place ; but if cut off smoothly with a 
knife it heals over quickly. I have not trimmed the tops.of my trees since they 
were six or seven years old. 

DOCTOB BoHRES : I take off limbe throughout the year, but if at this season 
of the year, between now and the time the leaves put out, you take off much 
wood, I think you will find a tendency next year to develop a large amount of 
wood ; but if you wait until the trees are in bloom and then take out limbs, the 
efforts of the tree will be immediately directed to healing that wound. 

W. B. Eames : Orchards were ruined by putting alfalfa in them. I sowed al- 
falfa in my orchard and the orchard mined the alfalfa. It ie no place to raise 
alfalfa. I raiee corn successfully among apple trees, and think it protects the 
trees from southwest winds. I have had the tope of my trees full of corn-stalks 
to hold the limbe on the southwest in position until they grew so strong the 
winds would harm them no longer. I cultivate com among my trees until they 
are from five to seven years planted. Trees put oai thirty feet apart each way 
will grow six rows of com between the tree rows; plant with a lister ; do not go 
deeply after the trees begin to send out roots ; and about the time the space gets 
so narrow I could put only three rows of corn between, I found the roots had be- 
gun to reach across, and then of course I quit planting oorn there. What might 
be done with a disk I do not know ; an objection to the disk is it cuts the roots. 
I do not believe in Interfering with roots in Kansas at all, but shallow cultiva- 
tion that scrapes the surface is all right. , 

Mr. Baker: My experience baa been in PhilUpe coun^, in western Kansas. 
The only way I could keep a tree alive through the summer season in that county 
was to wrap the trunk with paper, to keep the hot, blistering sun from killing the 
bark on the south side. In western Kansas it do n't do to cultivate ground 
around treee in the heat of summer; the tree will blister on the south side from 
top to root and die. If I could get cloth, especially white cloth, to wrap the tree 
from the ground up, or even to dig around the tree and start the cloth down in 
the ground, which would keep the insecta from crawling into the roots, and then 
wrap the tree trunk well up into the limbs, I have kept mj trees alive through 
the summer season in that way, and also kept rabbits away from them. I found 
paper preferable to rags. While cultivating, if I found a little watereprout I 
broke it off, but if it was long I let it go; it shaded the tree, especially if on the 
south side, and protected it from the hot sun. In Jefferson county, where I Dow 
live, I must cultivate differently ; I tried paper on the trees again last summer, 
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especiallf on the bills, and aaved nine^-nine out of everj 100 trees. I adviBO 
wrapping trees with paper and not trimming the south side much. 

Mb. Carter; I think I linow something about pruning and the time to do it. 
A yearling nursery tree will branch out from the ground clear to the top the nest 
Tear. If you wait until these branohes get out two, three or four inches long and 
try to remove them with a knife it becomes an endless job. At the start we da 
it with the hand; sometimes wearing a glove to keep from hurting the hand. 
Uy advice is, if you are going to trim an orchard, do n't do anything else until 
70U get that bimmjng completed; and the beet time ia in May or the Srat half 
of June. Out oB little limbs that cross and ride each other, both beooming 
worthless; they will have poor fruit and leaves, which take the strength of the 
tree that should go into fruit. Take these limbs off when small. Don't wait 
until they get big, but trim every year, removing the little limbs that you see 
are going to be a detriment to the tree. Use in trimming all the good sense 
you have — good judgment as well as a knife. Trimming done when the limbs are 
small leaves the least possible scar. Limbs lying on the ground should be re- 
moved before they get that way. It you take out some of the limbs the rest will 
then incline toward the top, though where there are many some will lay on the 
ground. 

A Mrubbb: There are varying fruit belts in this state; the eastern quarter 
belongs in the same fruit belt with Missouri. The center is radically different; 
and the western part cannot be governed by the f^ractices of fruit-growing in the 
east«rn part. One man saye use water in setting out a tree. That would not do 
in western Kansas, because a hard ball forms arouml the roots, and in drying it 
cracks open and air gets in and kills the tree ; so that would not do in western 
Kansas. 

L. A. GooDHAH : Adaptability of olimate and soil should be considered in 
planting. Adaptability of soil for what you wish to grow is certcunly a very im- 
portant feature in orcharding. It makes no difCere nee what you plant; if the 
soil is not adapted to its growth, you may rest assured it will fail. The character 
of the subsoil is still more important, and unless yon consider ite character you 
are sure to fail in growing orchard fruite. A loose, clayey subsoil, not too grav- 
elly, so that moisture will not pass up too rapidly, is best. We should favor sub- 
soils that will retain moisture and will also allow moisture to rise. The next 
point is the individuality of the tree. 1 don't know that I have ever realized 
that quality more than in the last two years. Even in the same variety there 
are peculiar individual trees. That individuality ia more valuable, with proper 
soil and subsoil, than other qualities. This individuality of the tree is very im- 
portant. In the Ben Davis there are classes and varieties just as distinct as can 
be imagined, and worth more or leas In the orchard. I think our nurserymen 
are generally getting bold of the idea, and following it out to a greater extent 
than ever before. Our planting extends over difTerent characters of soil simply 
because we desire to plant large bodies of land, but when I am planting trees 1 
know some of them will be worth ten times as much in certain eoogenial locali- 
ties than in others, and I know that because I know the character of the soil. I 
think all fruit-growers ought to study this. 

Doctor Bohrer : In some portions of Missouri the subsoil is hard-pan. Did 
you succeed by subsoiling there, or would you advise not planting orchards on 
such land 1 

Mb. Goodk an : If you desire a profitable orchard do n't plant on hard-pan. 
We tried to subsoil where there was hard-pan on one of our farms and it was a 
failure. 
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A Member: la there aoy virtue in eubsoiling? 

Mb. Goodmak: In some soils very muoh; in some soils Done. On the beet 
orchard soils subsoiling ia useless. On Bome soils it is absolutely neoeseary to 
subsoil, if jou want to have even partial success ; but if you select the proper soil, 
with suitable subsoil, you need not subsoil plow it. 

E. E. Yaoot ; Our first apple trees were planted about nine years ago. We 
have planted several hundred acres quite successfully. There is one small area 
that must be replanted or given up, owing to the hard-pan which esiste under the 
surface. 

A Mbubbr: When did your apple trees commence to bear? 

Mr. Yaoov; Several years ago. We have planted rather largely of the York 
Imperial. 

Doctor Bohkbr: Is your Black Twig satisfactory f 

Mk. Yaogy; We planted the Black Twig trees only six years ago and they are 
hardly due to bear much yet, although we have had some fine epecimene. The 
Black Twig grows remarkably with us. Thay grow in a sand that is almost white. 
' Doctor Bohbbb: Do your Winesapa do well ? 

Mr. Yaggt: Yes, sir; they do very well indeed. I have heard the statement 
that the Reno county Wineseps were very fine, and I thiuk whoever made that 
Btstemeut shows excellent judgment, because the Winesap is certainly a fine 
apple as grown there. 

Doctor Bohrbr: What variety of pears did you plant? 

Mr. Yaqot: Almost entirely Kieffer. 

Doctor Bohrbr: Did all your varietiesof pears succeed alike? 

Mr. Yaooi: Yes, sir; they were about the same; we have uot gathered many 
pears. 

Doctor Bohrbr: Have you any Bartlette? 

Mr. Yaogy: No, air. 

Doctor Bobber : Have your pear trees bloomed welt ? 

Mb. Yagoy: Yes, sir; very freely. 

Doctor Bohrer: Are the trees healthy? 

Mb. Yaogt: They suffered considerably from blight, and we have to keep up 
a running Sght with it all the time. We renewed as many as ten per cent, of our 
pear trees in one year. 

Doctor Bohreb: How does your York Imperial compare with the Black 
Twig? 

Mr. Yagoy: Both our York Imperial and Mammoth Black Twig are just 
coming into bearing; so I cannot say, We have faith in them, although I ud- 
derstand the Black Twig and York Imperial both have a tendency in our county 
to fall before reaching their best color. We have a block of 4000 Jonathan trees 
bearing lightly, and we have learned that, according to recent investigation, the 
wind does little for pollination, and have concluded that bees are our only re- 
aource to pollinate those Jonathan blossoms. What is the best way of handling 
a block of forty acres or more of Jonathans to produce the most fruit? 

Mr. Wbllbodbb : Your Winesap, I understand, is of large size ? 

Mr. Yaogy : Yes, sir. We have a very luxuriant growth of Winesap trees. 

A, L. Brooke: A thought comes to me. Along about August, rig up some 
machinery and prune the roots off ooe side of those pear trees. Pruning the 
roots will ripen the wood and make the buds more vigorous for the following 
spring, and I believe you could be successful. I believe your pear orchard is all 
right, and if you can run some kind of machinery along one side of the rows 
deeply and prune the roots on that side it would be of sure advantage. The 
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matter is evidently too tiiucb growth in the (all, aod if you can shut off that 
growth in &aj way you will benefit your treea. 

H. L. Ferris: I stopped ffith a man once who waa raieing pears with never 
any blight, and his trees were theo Beventeen years of age. Hie practice was to 
cut the roots all off withio two and one-halt feet Of the tree with a spade. His 
theory I do not understand, but he raised pears. 

W. H. UNXiBRnooD: Our trees are growing in very light, sandy soil. We 
use the diek and cutaway barrow and we cut off all our top or surfaoe roots. It 
may be that we are entirely wrong; our trees may tip over. We have cut very 
close to the tree, and our rule haa been that we needed to cut the upper roots off 
to induce roots further down, because, owing to very hot weather, the roots on 
top of the ground do not do as much good as roots deeper down. 

Mk. Cabtbr: I think sun-scald is caused in winter and not in summer. 
Sometimes, when the meroury is below zero, the sun oomes out and thaws a 
narrow strip up that side of the tree which is exposed to the sun, and in the 
spring aa the tree grows it splits, and we then discover it; but the damage was 
done in the winter. Corn is a necessary thing to grow in a young orchard, and 
it is easy to go through the orchard in the fall and cut a bunch ol corn-stalks 
and tie them up on the side of the tree to protect it from sun-scald. It has been 
a success with me. 

ORCHARD TREATMENT. 
By W. B. Bamib, ot Ottava couaty. 
Different kinds of good treatment of an orchard may vary in different locali- 
ties. Perhaps the best way to treat an orchard from start to finish has not yet 
been discovered ; although some methods are much better than others. I saw 
an article only a few days ago, in one of our leading newspapers, stating that 
seeding an orchard down to alfalfa was all right. Well, it may do in the eastern 
part of the state. The writer has koown of several apple orchards being ruined 
in Ottawa county by seeding to alfalfa, and I have my doubts about it being the 
best method anywhere. I have had more eiperienee with the apple than with 
other kinds of fruit-trees; so will speak in particular of the apple. While an 
orchard is quite young, before the feeding roots start, if the plow is run so as to 
throw the soil well up on the body of the trees, these roots will form higher up 
on the trunk: then, with careful cultivation with the right kind of implements, 
90 as not to disturb these surface roots or feeders, the soil next to the trees will 
gradually work away, from the effects of cultivation, wind, and rain, and as the 
roots enlarge they will be exposed next to the tree and will become much larger 
and healthier than if kept covered deeply. The sharp- pointed-shovel, one-horse 
cultivator has done its mischief by catching the brace roots while quite small 
and dragging them around across other roots, where they have taken hold and 
grown again, leaving one side of the tree without necessary support. The or- 
chard disk haa also left its bad effect by cutting off, or nearly so, these most im- 
portant of all roots; for these are the ones thatmake healthy trees and bigapples. 
After using the orchard disk one season it was discarded; and then the Acme 
harrow was tried, and with perfect satisfaction. I believe that after an apple 
orchard has come into bearing, cultivation should cease; weeds and annual 
grasses allowed to grow until large enough to mow; then keep mowed down, 
except when there ia an excess of moisture in the soil; then, if allowed to grow 
(or a short time, they will aafliat in evaporating the surplus water from the soil, 
and when the ground dries enough to drive onto, out the weeds with a mower. 
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Bet the trees ao aa to cultivate and mow both ways; for if mowed but one way 
the pereonials get established in the row and ripen seed, and soon the orchard is 
Bodded to pereDoial grasBes, which is very detrimeDtal ,to an apple orchard, 
especiallj in the western two-tbivde of the state. I hare had some expensive 
yet valuable experience with k moth-catcher, which proved a failure with me, 
for codling-moth. I shall try spraying, another Heason. Would head apple trees 
about three feet from the ground; where headed too low it is inconvenient. 
Trim while trees are young, seldom cutting large limbs. 



POPULAR VARIETIES OP APPLES. 

THE JONATHAN APPLE. 

FBBb. WKIJ.H0US8: We have been growing Jonathan apples for over twen^ 
years, and it is the most profitable apple we grow. Our books show that it is 
ahead of the Ben Davis, Winesap, Missouri Pippin, or any other; and we hare 
probably made twenty per cent, more money from Jonathan than from any other 
variety. Very often it has assisted uh to sell the balance of our crop. No other 
apple bears equal to Jonathan with us. This year we were able to put 100 bar- 
rels of Jonatitan on the market as "fancy," for which we got four dollars a bar- 
rel. We have never been able to do that with any other variety. In number of 
bushels it outyields anything we grow. It has some faults. One is tliat it 
drops as soon as ripe. As soon as it is ready to pick it should be picked, or it is on 
the ground and goes into second grade. By care to pick it at jnst the right time, 
we have made it pay better than any other. It blights worse than any other tree 
we have, excepting; the York Imperial, but we have never lost a tree through 
blight. I do n't think we ever lose any trees excepting by borers or something 
similar. On the whole, we favor the Jonathan, and plant just as many as we can 
care tor. 

E. J. HoLMAH : Do you say that the Jonathan blighted, or that you have never 
loet any by blight ? 

F. Wbllhouss: We have never lost a tree by blight. It always blights on 
the shoots of the current year's growth. It never, that I know of, blighted l>aok 
of that. 

A. L. Brookx: We have thought for several years past we were going to be 
overdone on Ben Davis, but the fever is catching. They are taking up planting 
the Ben Davis in the East. There is not an apple to-day in the commercial line 
that by flft? per cent, has the backing of Ben Davis. I would like to have 150,- 
000 Ben Bavie trees to-day to sell. I could sell every one of them. They are 
selling in the East now by the car-load. 

THE OANO APPLE. 

J. W. CnRRT ; I can indorse what Mr. Wellhouse said regarding the Jonathan. 
We have a few of them and they have done well with us. They are young yet 
and have not a fair trial with the others, t speak on the Gano because my earli- 
est planting was of Gano. They have been out for eleven years and have pro- 
duced two partial crops. I cannotsay they were a great success or that any apple 
in our community, in Jefferson county, has been a great success; but I think I 
can speak of the Gano, which ia a new variety, better by comparing it with varie- 
ties you already know, since the Gano is comparatively a new variety. My Gano 
orchard of 1150 trees adjoins another orchard of equal extent planted to Missouri 
Pippin and BenDavis, of theaameage, The trees were bought of the same party 
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aod were aet out at the same time. The Gbdo trees were onlj Beoond-class trees 
when eet, while the Missouri Fippio and the Ben Davia were first class, The soil 
is the same, &b nearly as I can tell. The Missouri Pippin and Ben Davis have the 
better location; they are situated on a north elope, the Gano oa a gentle south 
slope. The Ganoe have proven as hardy as the Ben Davis, and I think they have 
. excelled them in this particular, tor the Ganos have not lost more than one-half 
the percentage that the Ben Davie have; and the Ganos have not lost to exceed 
one-tenth of the number that the Missouri Pippin have, although I must admit 
I have given better care to my Ganos than was given the other varieties; yet I 
do not believe extra care caused afay more of the Qanos to live, neither do I 
think laok of care caused any more of the Miaaouri Pippin and Ben Davie to die. 
The Missouri Pippin root-rotted and turned out of the ground ; no sueh calamity 
as this befell the Gano anyway. Ninety-five per cent, of my Ganos have lived ; 
they are thrifty, vigorous, symmetrical, and beautiful. But the supreme test of 
any commercial variety is how much inoome they vrill yield; "By their fruit ye 
shall know them." The Missouri Pippin begins to bear earlier. The Ben Davis 
has fruited similar to the Gano; but the Gano has always excelled in quantity. 
This year I sold Ganos Cor two dollars per barrel, orchard run, while packers only 
paid tl.50 to tl.66 for other varieties. I do not say this discrimination was justi- 
fied and it may not continue. My conclusions are that the Gano is preferable to 
Ben Davis and far preferable to Missouri Pippin for my locality. 

F. HoLeiKOBs: Ur. President, we have with us to-day the originator of the 
Gano apple. Let us have a word from him, 

W. G. Gano ; Within the lost year or two I have become convinced that the 
Gano apple is a little more attractive to the codling-moth than Ben Davis. In 
some localities the Gano appears to do magnificently, and I think we find better 
specimens this year than most any year it has been my pleasure to examine them 
since it was disseminated. 

J. W. Cobby: I don't believe one apple in 100 of mine had a codling worm 
in it this year. No, scarcely one in 200. 

A VoiCK : Did you spray f 

Mr. Curry: I did not. I cultivated some, but I did not spra;'. Both the 
Ben Davis and Gano with us were especially free "from codling worms. 

THX WmSSAP APPLR. 

John Brazilton (Wathena): Our experience of the past ten years as grow- 
ers has failed to show any serious faults witli Winesaps, and as the years go by 
each one seems to leave a better impression of this grand and beautiful apple. 
In the race to see who can obtain the largest acreage of apple trees this apple 
has, possibly because the tree is a poor grower while young, been overlooked. 
Enough of them, however, have been grown that it hae attained a reputation 
on the markets where, after the Jonathan is off, it commands the very top price. 
Nor, in my estimation, has it attained the reputation justly due it, but will, 
in a very few years, rank with, if not excel, that great fancy market apple, the 
Jonathan. Quality rather than quantity, or I might say a more even balance of 
the two, will be the leading factor in the profitable production of the apple, and 
other fruit crops as well, in the future. Let us see how well the Winesap is 
adapted to the situation. We will take up the good qualities first, and will con- 
sider, first tiie fruit, and secondly, the tree. I have here two apples that are 
just a trifie atxive the average for this year, on account of the drought and 
the heavy crop the trees were bearing, but are atmut what we expect the 
average to be in a year of sufficient rainfall. I can't imagine an apple any 
more beautiful, and I have yet to see one that is. Perhaps I can give do higher 
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pr&iae as to ita qnality than to aaf that it is just as good as it looks. The beat 
oriterioD of qualit; that we can find is the price that people are willing to pa^, 
and the fact that the Wineaap comm&nda the top price of its season is sufficient 
indication that it is the best. Bj its BeasoD we mean for No. 1 stock, from the lat 
of February to April 1 or perhaps a little later. The principal buyers at this time 
are the stand and fancy family trade, both l>eing buyers that require the very best, 
and it it is not the best they do n't want it at any price. What they will bring by 
February, would be hard to predict; but with Jonathan given the preference, 
as it always is at this time of tiie year, Wloesaps are now quoted on the Kansas 
City market at sixty cents pet peck, or the small sum of (6.60 per barrel, which is 
at least t5.50 per barrel to the man who stores them. A No. 1 Wineaap is too good 
to cook and too eipeneive for people of average means to use for that purpose. 
The No. 2'b make an excellent all-round family apple, and will sell for that pur- 
pose to people ol moderate means almost as well and bring almost as good a 
price as No. 1 Ben Davis. With us the Wineaap ia free from bitter rot or other 
decay, and as a consequence the third grade is composed almost entirely of 
small but sound apples that make the very finest of cider, which retains the rich 
oolor of the fruit. In no other apple do we find such a rare combination of qual- 
ity and color, together with the most desirable size for either market or home 
use. The nearest approach to it that I have seen ia the Arbanaas Black, of 
which I know nothing except that it is a very nice-looking apple. The Wineaap 
tree ia one of the healthiest trees we have— muoh more so than Ben Davia — and 
in regular bearing it ia only excelled by the Missouri Pippin. The tree is rather 
a dwarf grower, but the wood ia vetj tough, and holds ita immense loads of fruit 
without breaking. Aa I have said before, the tree ia a poor, soragfty grower 
when young, and requirea regular pruning to make a shapely tree, which ia very 
hard to do at all on poor soil. A Wineaap tree about six or seven years planted 
is about as poor a looking apecimen of vegetable growth as can bb found, and to 
any one not acquainted with ita habits the temptation to dig them out at about 
this age is almost iireaiatible. The low-growing habit makes it very ea^ to 
gather the crop, and a great part of it oan be gathered from the ground. To 
those who spray their fruit the scant foliage is also an advantage, as more of the 
spraying compound gets on the apples, and it also takes leas of it to do the work. 
When we come to enumerate the faults of this apple, perhaps the worst complaint 
tliat can be made against it is that it grows small on old trees. We maintain, 
and we think we are proving it by actual experience, that with proper culture 
and proper attention just as good Winesaps can be grown on old trees as on 
young ones. Another fault, and one that we expected to be the ruination of our 
crop during the extreme hot weather of the past summer, is, that the scant foli- 
age allows the aun'a rays to come into too close contact with the growing fruit. 
During the drought the apples looked as though the skin had all been scraped off 
them on the aide next the sun; but after the rains came these blemishes aoon 
diaappeared, only an occasional apple showing any bad efiect from the acorching 
heat. While attending the meeting of the Missouri State Horticultural Society, 
at St. Joseph, the first of the month, we learned that the Winesap is not satis- 
factory in Miasouri, being badly affected with acab. We do not find it so, and 
Bome fruit that we saw at the Miaaouri meeting, from El Dorado, Kan., showed 
that there are other parts of Kansas that have been succeasful in growing good 
Winesaps; in fact, about the only really firstclasa apples of this variety that we 
saw at the meeting were from Kansas. To those who have the Gano or Ben 
Davis craze, I wouldadviae: grow Winesap, if they are successful witii you, and 
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let Misaouri raise the Bens, as the time is oomiDg vhtn ODe barrel of Wineaap 
will be worth two of Beo Davis. 

C. W. Mubtfkldt: Befereoce has been made in that paper to the Wineaap 
apple Id Missouri. Aojwhere in the count; of St. Louis, where I live, you can 
tell a Wineaap tree when you see it. It bos the poorest foliage of any in the 
orchards. There is no fault about the quality of the apple, but it is a question 
whether it is advisable to plant it largely unless neighbourhood experiences 
show that it has done well there. It has poor foliage with us—more so than any 
apple tree I know of, 

THE MISeOORI PIPPIN. 

A. L. EHTSHiitOflR: I have a twenty-acre apple orchard, and ninety per cent, 
of my profits this year oame from the Uissouri Pippin. It bos done better for 
me than any apple I have ever grown as a commercial winter apple. For these 
reasons I champion the Missouri Pippio. It Ib not a long-lived tree. It should 
be double-worked to make it beet. It is much subject to root-rot. It will fall 
over in a year or two, and you will find the roots all rotten and dead ; but in 
order to bring it to the best it ought to be double-worked on Bomethiug that will 
not root-rot. I think Ibe Rawles Janet is the beat I ever tried for the purpose. 
It is not very long-lived, but it is one of the best from a commercial standpoint. 
My ground is Kaassa rivec bottom, good enough to grow the best com ; perhaps 
on other soils it might.not be as good. 



SECOKD DAY— Afternoon Session. 

Friday, December 27, 1901. 

The Society met and began business with a short diacuseioD on "Mounding 
Apple TrocB." 

Mr. Baker: I would adviee every one to save your wood aahea, and in the 
spring dig away from around the trees and put the aahas there, with a little dirt 
on top, and you will almost double your fruit both in quality and quantity. 

President Wellhoube: Where do you get wood ashes on the prairies? 

Mr. Baker : We burn straw and corn-stalks and wood and brush, and the 
ashea taken out of the house I put in a shed near by and save them for this pur- 
pose. Goal ashes are good, but not as good as wood ashes. Wood ashes are a 
benefit to any kind of stone fruit. They are better for plum or peach than 
apple. 

STONE FRUITS. 
Br WiLUAM CcTTBR. of Janetion Cllj, Kan. 
The subject assigned me embraoee so much that I may pass over some fruits 
with fewer remarks than you think them entitled to. But please remember that 
our wise legislators have fixed the bounds beyond which we cannot go unless we 
talk alKiut cattle, hogs, or wheat. The nectarine is the most unimportant of 
this class of fruit. It is about as hardy in tree and bud as the peach, but its 
smooth skin and soft pulp are so tempting to the curculio and ite kindred, the 
gouger, that we rarely find a ripe specimen without B puncture. It should only 
be planted as a doubtful experiment. The apricot ie also a rather unprofitable 
tree to plant, although it sometimee gives us a good crop. It is about as har^ 
in tree and bud as the peach or plum, but ite habit of blooming so very early 
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UHuallr makes it an easy victim to a belated spring frost. Tbe tree agents have 
invented a la te-b looming variety that they sell upon their honor. The Busaian 
varieties posseas no advantage over the older and better kinds. Every one 
should plant a few trees. He who plants it for profit is making a mistake. The 
plum is of more value than the two preceding fruite,but there is so much "chafF 
among the wheat" that it takes an expert to sift it out. 

There are three distinct olasaea of the plum largely planted in this state. The 
European, the Japan, and the native. I will not attempt any seientlflc classifica- 
tioD, SB I think you understand me ; they are so distinct that each requires sepa- 
rate consideration. Our native, or American type, the Wild Goose, Miner, etc., 
while perhaps the poorest in quality, are the most hardy in tree and bud, and 
adapted to a greater variation of soil and climate, less subject to attacks of 
insects, and, 'to shorten a long story, are worth more to us than all others contr 
bined. They thrive upon almost any soil ; still a sandy one suits them best. 
The European sorts, as Lombard, the Oagee^etc., are much the better in flavor, 
and aometimes produce a good crop, but are so generally destroyed by insects at 
rot that their cultivation is not profitable. Always plant a few trees of them, 
and when they do bear the satisfaction will pay you for all they have coat. A 
clay subsoil is best for them. The Japan plum is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and, with its California and other seedlings, iias about driven all others 
out cf the south and far western portions of this country. Its area of success is 
well defined ; but unfortunately we are too far north. It is displayed In all our 
markets. Its large size and fine appearance always attract attention, which, 
with the volumee of praise that people read, has ereated a demand for the treee 
far north of its line of successful culture. 



In this we have the surest tree to grow and bear that we know of. Still it is 
a lamentable fact that not one farmer in ten grows an adequate supply for his 
own family use. It is at home upon all soils; it is longer lived and perhaps more 
productive upon a clay subsoil. We have nearly all of us given up the idea of 
growing sweet cherries, but still many of the Germans and down-easters are anx- 
ious to give them one more trial. The Early Richmond, Montmorency and Eng- 
lish Morello are the three best varieties known. The Dyehcuse is so near like 
the Richmond that it is always getting nurserymen into trouble. The fruit 
always sells at paying prices, and I have never seen a market oversupplied. 

THE PSACH. 

The location for a peach orchard is of great importance, and while we have 
and still do advocate planting upon the highest spot, especially it adjacent to a 
deep ravine or other low land, we have found out by experience that this site is 
not always the best. Cold weather is the greater, yet we need not think it the 
only, cause of failure in this latitude. But failure comes in so many different 
ways and at different seasons that there is no infallible rule for success. Our 
buds are killed more frequently by a cold, still night in midwinter than by any 
other cause; and it is upon such occasions that our highest sites assert their su- 
periority, and even a slight elevation will often prove of great advantage. A 
striking case was demonstrated this year in my own orchard, I have five-year- 
old peach trees in rows, thirty-five rods long, on second bottom running to a hill 
facing the north; there is an elevation of twenty-four feet in these rows, and 
this year there was twicethe fruit set on the trees at the upper ends that there 
was on the lower; and atill lower, on the first bottom, there was hardly a peach 
to be found. 
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Last year our peaohes were hurt much worse than the; were this, and in ex- 
actly the oppoflite waj from this year. The; came through the winter with 
hardly the Iom of a bud until in April, and when the; were nearly in bloom we 
were struck b; a cold wave that began with rain, and we had a cold, Btoimy 
n^ht, the mercur; going to three or four below freezlQK. This storm destroyed 
the greater portion of the crop upon bigh land, exceptinft where sheltered from 
the wind ; while on the low land, where we failed this year, we obtained our best 
fruit. These partial failures have suggested some things that are worth; of the 
peach grower's atteution, especially if it was dr; in Jul; and August, which is 
no uncommon thing in this countr;. Of five rows running to the hill before 
mentioned, the Elberta and Balwa; were damaged at the lower ends of the rows 
b; birds, while the Greensboro, Captain Ede, and Triumph, after losing the 
greater portion of their buds at the lower ends of the rows, still produced a much 
more valuable crop than at the other ends, where the trees were overloaded. An- 
other suggestion : there is hardly an orob&rd of any extent that some portion of 
it is not more favorably situated than others; so, plant Elberta, Heath Cling, 
Salway and other varieties that seldom overbear on the most favorable 
part of the orchard; and plant Crosby, Triumph, Early Barnard, etc., upon the 
most unfavorable. They will bear heavier crops than the other list will upon 
the more favorable part. While the habit of extra productiveness is sought for 
by the average planter it is a great nuisance to the commercial fruit-grower. 
Not only was the fruit on my Triumph and Early Barnard (where the; over' 
bore) worthless, but a large proportion of the trees are dead. 

It would hardly be using the Greensboro right to pass it without special men- 
tion. It is the nearest drought-proof of any peaoh known. My trees were 
loaded to the last twig, and ever; peacb grew to fair marketable size. It was 
worth more than double that of any other variety ripening in July. The drought 
of Jul; and August damaged the Elberta and all that ripened before it. We 
have known the same thing to occur before, and advise planting more late-bear- 
ing trees. We seldom fail to receive good raiue by the last of Augast or the first 
of Eleptember, which insures us good late fruit, after the products of the prin- 
cipal peach districts are out of the market ; and if we grew such fruit in market- 
able quantities I believe we would find a read; market for it, both north and 
•outh. Some may ask what I mean by marketable quantities; I will explain. 
We have heretofore received good prices at our local markets. Such prices can- 
not continue much longer. There will soon he too many grown for our near-by 
markets to consume, and then, if we are not prepared to ship in car lots, the ex- 
press men will hardly leave enough to satisfy the commission men. Long before 
the end of the next decade, if we succeed as we have in the past, we ought to 
be shipping peaches by car- or train-loads from every county-seat in this part of 
Kaiuas. 

But we will never get out of the woods, and must keep a lookout tor new 
pests. This ;ear, for the firstt leaf-curl did us considerable damage. It was 
particularly bad on Captain Ede, Elberta, and the Grawforda, destroying much 
of the fruit and small twigs on the inside of the trees. We must get after it with 
our sprayers and a solution of sulphur, lime and salt before the leaves start. 
The best information upon the subject ie to be found in a book issued b; the 
United States agricultural department. But of all the enemies to the peach, 
or fruit culture in general, no culture, or even poor culture, is the worst. 
When the growth of either tree or fruit is oheoked by neglect, drought, or any 
other cause, it is at the mere; of ite enemies, while it thrifty tree or fruit is 
either not attacked, or it has the power to resist it. In answer to aqy who ma; 
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sa; we have no control over the weather, I will aaj, from my own experienoe and 
observation, I know that had we kept our extension disk moving early in the 
season, the damage by drought in July aod August would have been reduced to a 
minimum. 



Sbcbbtary BiIrneb: Throughout the West there have been d 
plaints of birds eating the fruit, especially the grapes. Parties have written me 
that birds have practically deetroyed their entire crop of grap«s. Here is a sug- 
gestion to any one of you who is bothered that way : Gio down to any stationery 
or toy store and buy a dozen little hawk kites, the-Chinese variety, and tie them 
with a string not over eight or ten feet long to poles of good length ; put each 
pole at an angle, among the fruit-trees and over the strawberry beds, and th« 
birds will not bother the fruit. The wind, when there is a wind, keeps the kites 
bobbing around in the air, and the birds never oome near enough to investigate. 
It is a thing well worth trying. The reason for putting the pole at an angle is so 
the kite string will not wind around the pole. This scheme is a good one, is 
comparatively cheap, and will practically save your fruit. 

A Ubhbbr ; Will they fly when you do n't have wind ? 

Mr. Barnbb: No, but they require a very light breeze, and the pole being at 
an angle, they will hang suspended in the air anyway. 

A Member: Birds usually work very early in the morning, when It is gen- 
erally pretty still, with no wind. 



COMMERCIAL PEACH GROWING. 

By A. Cbanddbk, oI Argentins. 

This is the subject assigned me, though I will scarcely be able to do Justioe to 
that deservedly popular fruit — the peaeh. It is to-day receiving roore attention 
from fruit men than any other fruit, with the possible exception of the apple. I 
will treat my subject under the following heads: Location, varieties, planting, 
cultivation, spraying, commission men, packing, and markets. 

It is desirable to secure the most elevated location possible, in the states of 
Kansas and Missouri. A north or east slope is to be preferred ; soil should be a 
sandy loam, and well drained. Land liable to wash should be avoided. 

Varieties will claim close attention. We have too many varieties; many of 
them undesirable. Some new ones are heralded with great praise, which, after 
a year or more fruiting, are found wanting. 

We have found the early peaches lacking in quality; they are alao liable to 
rot. Then, too, they are placed upon the market beside better peaches grown 
South. These facts effectively bar them from profitable cultivation. It is not 
possible to name a list suitable for all seasons and locations. From a thorough 
trial, we have found the following very desirable and best suitable to our market, 
namely: Triumph, Greensboro, Mountain Rose, Family Favorite, Champion, 
Elberta, Old Mixon Free, Bmock, Balway, Heath CUng, and Wilken's Ctit%. 
The following new varieties are gaining in favor each year, viz.: Fit^^erald, 
Captain Ede, Carmen, Matthew's Beauty, and Emma. 

In this latitude we prefer to plant in the spring, having prepared the land the 
previous season ; 180 trees to the acre, planted in rows both ways. 

Cultivation to some extent will be governed by oiroumatanoes. The newly 
planted tree will require dose attention ; in fact, it will respond to good care, the 
same as a hill of oorn. Borers can be partially controlled by monndiDg the tre« 
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about ten inches high. This will also hold the tree in its proper place id case of 
a severe storm. One-third of each gear's growth should be cut away, which 
will add greatljr to the beauty of the tree and also enhance the future value of 
the orchard. We recommend thorough and clean cultivation, continuing nntU 
August 10, especially in crop years ; running lightly with the disk harrow, with 
the extension provided for running under the tree, will be found to be both safe 
and expeditious. 

Bpraying with poison for the destruction of insects has not been satisfactory, 
but for leaf curl, a paraeitic fungus, the Bordeaux mixture is invaluable; (for 
a special treatise on thia subject see Fierce, published by the department of 
agriculture.) Leaf curl can be controlled and finally eradicated. The curculio 
yearly destroys thousands of dollars* worth of peaches. A description of its 
work is too familiar to recite here. The old-time method of jarring them upon 
a sheet is not to be lost sight of. Clean cultivation, and the destruction of all 
trash, leaves, etc., will secure partial immunity from this pest. 

The comraercidl grower should make some provision for canning; this would 
greatly relieve a full market. A lack of proper organization and the excessive 
duty on tin are serious barriers to thia industry. A few ringing resolutions 
placed in the hands of our congressmen might be productive of good. 

Packing and marketing: With all the facilities a&orded by our railroads, we 
lack thorough methods in distribution, Much of our surplus would be used if 
it could be placed where it is most wanted. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed upon proper grading and packing. There is no excuse for placing upon 
the market imperfect, wormy or over-ripe peaches. It destroys the confidence 
and respect of our customers, and in the end will destroy the market. In a 
period covering fifteen years, we have noticed that fancy peaches have always 
brought good prices; the market has not had too many of them. We cannot 
censure certain practices of the commission man too severely. One sure step to- 
ward reform is for the planter to grow salable fruit and torthe handler to do honest 
packing. A good example is a powerful teacher. In closing, we say that com- 
mercial peach orcharding up to this date has been profitable. 



THE ELBEBTA PEACH. 
By 6bo. p. WHiTKKBtt, of Topeka. 

The Elberta peach is without question the most profitable peach grown. It 
originated in Georgia, and is a cross between the Crawford and the Obineee 
cling. The fruit is a fine shipper, free from rot, large, juicy, colored yellow and 
red, and ripens the latter part of August and the first part of September in this 
section. 

As soon as the Elberta gets ripe in Texas, we commence to handle them, and 
continue to, from Arkansas, then Oklahoma, then Kansas. After the Kansas 
Elbertas are gone, we have failed, so far, to get any; whether it is because the 
peach does not do well north of here, or whether it is on account of none being 
planted, I cannot say. As soon as the Elberta is gone, the market drops to less 
than one-half. The tree is one of the thriftiest and finest looking, from the time 
they are budded until they are grown, of any tree E know of. You cannot afford 
to plant a peach orchard without planting freely of this peaoh. 
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THE CHAMPION PEACH. 
Bs Edwin Shtdbb, at OskaloiMa. 
Tlie Champion peach orifrinated at Nakomis, 111. Fruit large, beautifnl in 
appearaDoe; flavor delicious, sweet, rich, aod juio;; ekin creamy white, with 
radoheek; freeatone. Season about August 20. The pecularity of its acquisi- 
tion of hardiness, and the crowning event in its history is its having stood a tem- 
perature of eighteen degrees below zero ID the winter of 1887-'88, and produced 
an abundant crop the following season ; and again, in 1890, producing a full crop 
when the peach crop whb a universal failure. It is a freestone. Who buys it 
onoe will buy it twice, and then continue to call for it as long as it is on the 
market. I have raised one crop of the Champion peach. I have 1000 trees, 
and I believe it is going to be one of the most popular peaches grown. Of late 
there has been a growing demand for a white peach, and I believe the planting 
of Elberta is being overdone. I have 3600 Elbertas that are bearing, but if I had 
it to do over again I would plant the Champion and Salway. One good thing 
about the Champion peach is that it has the best foliage of any peach tree I 
know. I can see the Champion foliage as far as t can see my orchard, and tell 
it. I am told that leaves are the lungs of plants, and I look upon the Champian 
as one of the very best peaches grown. 



THE SALWAY PEACH. 
By FsAHK HoLBiHSBB, ot Bosed&le. 

The Salway is among the most valuable of peaches that haa been as yet in- 
troduced. It is said to have its origin in England, with Thomas Rivers, of Saw- 
blidgeworth. The tree ie quite vigorous in growth, very productive; ripens as 
the Bmock has gone; flowers rather small ; glands uniform, fruit large, roundish, 
oblftte; suture broad, deep, extending beyond the apex; ekin downy, creamy 
yellow, with a riob, clear, crimson cheek when ripened in the sun; flesh deeply 
yellow, stained with red at the stone (which is free)i juicy, melting, rich, sweet, 
slightly vinous, very good. — Downing. A good cropper. The Balway is second 
in value of the many varieties introduced. It seems to have the quality of 
adaptation to all conditions of soil and climate wherever peaches can be grown — 
being hardy. In the process of ripening being the latest, its eeaaon is longer 
continued than any other. During the past season they were in eight from Sep- 
tember 1 until November 1, This may have been because of the many seedlii^ 
of this sterling sort. That it reproduces itself from seed in a remarkable manner I 
know, as do many others; were it not that many are clings when so produced from 
seed, the propagation of this variety by budding would be so much extra work. 
I have propagated many trees, fruiting them, and have always succeeded in the 
production of good fruit. Some years ago I planted a number of Balway seed- 
lings, fort^-nine of which came into bearing, alt of which werevaluable sorts, 
possessing many of the characteristics of the parent. A few of them wouldhave 
been worthy of propagation, yet none were better than the parent. They were 
large and beautiful. Nine were cling; some were high-colored; two were blood 
clings; one cling, for size, was among the very largest I have ever seen. One 
sported as to time of ripening, coming in immediately after Elberta. This is the 
only one of particular merit, and I hope to see it close an important gap in filling 
out the peach season. 

As a luscious peach, when fully ripe, the Salway is hard to beat. As a coming 
peach it has no equal, ripening late, at a time when all want it. In otiier words. 
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it is the " last chanoe." Tfaej are firm Knd stand up well in the oaos, and wheo 
opened speak for theniselveB. All hail Salna^! The gem of all the peaches. 
Had the Orientals known the value, the high appreciation to which the peach 
(Salway) was destined, I do not wonder at the mythology attending it. Bj Dar- 
win we are led to believe that it was evolved from the bitter almond, and tbcjr 
Burel; are of the same family. They are propagated In the same way and budded 
on each other. Each contains in its seeds the moat poisonous of all oils, 
prusaio acid. They are so nearly alilce as to defy the most skilful horticulturist 
to detect a difference in either blossom, leaf, or plant. The fruit is, however, 
vastly different, the almond possessing little more than a stone coveted with a 
thick, dry, woolly skin. In France, the almond is preferred as stocks for propa- 
gating the peach, being considered hardier. The habitat of the peach was 
Persia and Chin a —introduced into this country in 1680 from England, where its 
merits were known for more than 100 years. The climate of England is not 
particularly suited to the peach, on account of the lack o( warm suoBhine, so 
necessary to develop its higher qualities. It is a fact, however, that many of our 
beat sorts are of English origin; the Salway is one of these. The American 
Salway is very much better in quality than its English ancestor. Peaches in 
England are grown against walls that have been whitewaehed. China is said to 
suit the peach equally with the United Statee in this particular. 

It certainly is strange that a fruit possessing so fine a flavor should for so long 
a period have been considered poisonous by the Chinese. We are told that the 
peaoh holds a similar position in the Orient as that of the tree of knowledge of 
the old Scriptures with us, A pretty story exists there: that the peaches of a 
certain tree, when eaten, conferred immortality, but it bore only once in a thou- 
sand years. Another tells of a peach tre« of knowledge that existed in a remote 
period, guarded by demons, and producing death when eaten. Is it not barely 
possible that these etories may have originated from our biblical history of crea- 
tion? However, ancient peaches, descended from the almond, as Darwin sug- 
gests, when edible, were small in size, have evolved until they are of the Salway 
type. How thus transformed? We answer, through cultivation, selection, bud 
variation, seed variation, and accident; and now we have arrived at the present 
condition in the Balway. To seed variation we owe more than all else. This in- 
oludes pollination, from which or through which the seeds have been fertilized. 
Whenever the VHriatian Is such as to disclose a difference from the parent and of 
sufficient economic value to be worthy of propagation, then a new variety is added 
to our list of varieties. Great harm ia done to the public by inexperienced nur- 
serymen seeing variations in the peach and, imagining they are possessed of value, 
proceeding to propagate and enforce upon a confiding public a worthtese variety. 



BARKER'S SEEDLING PEACHES, 

B; P. a. Bauibs, ot Baliaa. 

[Seoretary Barnes read this paper, the author not being present.] 
Many of the old orchards planted by the pioneers of the United States were 
of great value, although they depended almost entirely upon seedling trees. To 
these seedling orchards we are indebted for many ot our best variefjes of fruit, 
especially apples. While the early fruit-growers of necessity planted seedlings, 
at the present day, with almost unlimited varietieB to choose from, itwill be folly, 
generally speaking, to plant a, commercial orchard of seedlings, and expect it to 
prove anything but a disappointment. Yet I have had a fair share ot success 
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with seedling orohards. With the exception of tb« peaefa, I would not now plant & 
seedling of any kind SBve as an experiment. The plum might be of value, for it 
is fairl7 peTaistent; yet, ae a seedling, it is a nuisance; for all seedling plums I 
have grown sprout equal to the sand plum. The peach never sprouts, comes 
into bearing three years from seed, and, if care is taken in the selection of pits, I 
think a seedling peach orchard will prove as profitable as an orchard of selected 
stock, and, in some localities like my own, more profitable. 
■ I have experimented extenaively with peaobee, and raised and fruited thou- 
sands of seedlings, and expect to continue to grow peaches. With the exoeption 
of a very early peaoht I shall depend almost entirely on seedlings. Some peaches 
are persistent; that is, trees grown from pits produce fruit like the parent tree, 
with reasonable certainty, generation alter generation. Man; yellow peaches 
will do this, but the Heath Cling is the only white peach that, with me, has 
proven persistent. 

I have seven varieties of seedling peaches. Some of them Z think I wiginated 
or improved ; others I discovered. Three of them I know are persistent. I 
think all are fairly so. I have named them, for my own convenience. Early 
Bareripe, Golden Rareripe, Barker's No. 13, Norton's Late, Yellow Rose, Dad's 
Peach, and Heath. I have discarded many fine seedlings for the reaaon that 
they ripen at same period with many other varieties. I have retained only those 
of superior quality. 

Early Rareripe is fair to large size, medium early, coming in as Amsden goes 
out. With careful selection, 100 trees grown from pits will give ninety true to 
parent; two or three better; two or three not bo good. This ia my peach, and 
is an improvement on a seedling I brought from Hancock county, Illinois, where 
it was known as Felt's Rareripe. I have raised many geuerationB, and by selec- 
tion it has changed to a large, fine peach, which retains the good qualities of 
the old Felt's Rareripe, excepting it is coarser in texture, and the pit a little too 
large; yet it is a fine peach, but does not stand as low a temperature as I 
would like. Fruit a deep yellow, with red cheek, almost free from down. A 
showy peach and a good seller. Market prioe, 11.50 per bushel at orchard. 

Golden Bareripe is my best peaoh, and is the best all- round peach I have ever 
men. I have not been able to improve it, excepting that I have one tree at 
present the fruit of which averages larger than the others. I first saw this 
peach in Hancock county, Illinois. My mother told me that the early settlers 
there bad but little fruit, and not much variety; but when the Mormons came 
they brought trees and seed and planted large orchards, in which were many 
good varieties of apples and peaches. I think Golden Rareripe came with the 
Mormons. I gave it the name of Golden Rareripe. An orchard of Golden Rare- 
ripe will, be in season for about four weeks from the time the firet fruit ripeus 
(for they do not all ripen at the same time). When the first are ripe the fruit 
on some trees is hard and green, yet they ore all one and the same. Fruit: 
Gtolden yellow inside ard out, free from down. Pit very small. Flesh firm, fine 
grained, and of superwr flavor. Fine specimens are nine inches in circumference. 
A favorite with every one who makes its acquaintance. Sold at my orchard, in 
tbe flush of peach time, at one dollar per bushel. 

Barker's No. 13 promisee to be fine ; is hardy, like Golden Rareripe, of which 
it is a descendant; ripens with the last Golden Rareripes. Fruit large, yellow, 
downy, and somewhat coarse. 

Norton's Late is fine, large, yellow, resembling Elberta ; ripens about tbe last 
of September, a good time for a commercial peaoh. I do not know whether th« 
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original in Kansas was a seedling or not. So far it has proved to be persistent. 
I obtained this peacli from J. I. Norton, of Balina, Kan., and therefore its name. 

Yellow Rose is late, of fair aise and.good quality, ripening after the iBt of Oc- 
tober. Fruit, pale yellow skin, firm yellow fiesh, free from down, but has spots 
on one side and cracks some; yet it is an excellent peach, and on acoount of late 
ripening brings good prices. Trees hardy and persistent. I shall plant new 
orchards of these varieties and Heath Cling seedlings, which will give me a 
steady run of ripe peaches from the time Amaden is gone till frost. I have no 
fear that they will not prove profitable, for they always have. In the market I 
come into competition with the best varieties known and always hold my own 
with them. In our dry country the transplanting of the peach tree ia a hazard- 
ous undertaking; if we set them in autumn they die down to the earth; if we 
transplant in the spring, and the ground ia dry and the tree slow to start, the 
drought catches it and It is badly stunted or dies. Trausplan ted peach trees 
seldom grow a new tap-root. 

By planting the pit in early autumn and putting three pits in a place, we are 
reasonably sure of a stand. The tree will send a tap-root down deeply, which 
carries it over the dry season. Why buy trees, and go to the additional ex- 
pense of setting them, when you can plant pits and raise better trees that will be 
longer lived, and give you abundant crops of fruit equal to the best. My ex- 
perience here has been with seeds taken from trees not visited by bees (excepting 
wild bees} in blooming time. I now keep bees, yet I do not think there will be 
any mixing of Early Rareripe, Golden Rareripe, or Yellow Rose. For these va- 
rieties came from a part of Illinois where the air was full of bees all through 
blooming time. They were persistent there. I think the crossing of these va- 
rieties is only possible when, by chance or by injury, the anthers of the blossom 
are lackingor are not potent. A blossom of this kind must depend on outside 
agencies for fertilization. I think the pereistent peach is so because both organs 
are ready tor fertilization at the same time. Perhaps fertilization takes place be- 
fore the blossom is fully open. 

Vast sums of money are used annually in the distribution of garden seeds, 
which have undergone no improvement in the last century and can be bought of 
any seedsman for a trifle. It a portion of this money was used in distributing 
seeds and trees of persistent peaches and new varieties of other fruit, greater and 
more lasting benefit would result. 

I have never visited a true peach country, like parts ot Michigan, Geoi^a, 
and on the Hudson, but I have seen some good orchards in Illinois and Missouri 
and I know something of peaches in Kansas; yet I have never seen any orchard 
in which the fruit equaled in size, variety, flavor and productiveness my old 
orehard in 1891 and 1893. It contained about 1500 trees, all seedlings. I do not 
sell trees, and do not care to sell pits, but I will give any person who comes to 
the orchard as many pits as they wish, if they will pick them up. 

DISCUSSION. 

Q. W. Mappet: I want to file an objection to that class of literature before 
this Society. With the long list of elegant peaches whose names are known to 
us, and whose habits are known to us, and which can be bought of any seeds- 
man, there is no use of going back to the seedling peach. The seedling peach 
belongs to the pioneer going into a new country. We have n't any demand for it 
now, and I think that any consideration given a speech of that kind in a whole- 
sale way, as ie recommended, and especially commercially, ia a mistake. Oo into 
any city market and look at a wagon-load ot seedlings coming in from the coun- 
try, and yon cannot help but know that the man who brought those seedlings in 
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injured the market, in the first place, and that he ia waatiog his time, in the sec- 
oad plaoe; aod we should not enoourage an^thiug o( that kind. Of course, 
there may be seedlings that are fine, but there are fruits that are so muob finer 
that it is not' north while retrograding in that wa;. 

Mb. Snider: I want to second that protest. I think, in this da; and age of 
the world, we do n't want to recommend seedling peaohea. There may be a few 
varieties that are persistent, as you aee in the Salway and some others, but it 
won't do. The originator of the Elberta peach planted 1200 seeds of the best 
peaches he oould get, and out of that 1200 he just got one that he considered 
worthy of dissemination. 

A Member: I protest against the multiplication of varieties. I think we 
have about 300 already, and out of that number we ought to be able to select ten 
or twelve that will fill the bill entirely. I want also to indorse what Mr. Snyder 
said about the foliage of the Champion. 

Mr. Qborgb Holsihger: I want to call the attention of the Society to the 
Family Favorite, which is giving very decided aucoess in Wyandotte and 
Johnson counties. We are growing it rather extensively at present, and we have 
a pretty hard time among ourselves picking it out from the Mountain Boae. The 
Family Favorite is a remarkable peach. It is as prolific as the Champion, 
and comes in earlier than the Elberta ; is a white peach with B red cheek, and, 
coming at its season, commands a good price. 

Mr. Martindale: There has been a good deal said about new varieties of 
peaohea. In one respect I agree with them, and in others I do not. I think we 
ought all to strive to create new varieties of fruits of good kinds. I have been 
requested by the secretary to prepare a short paper on a peach t am growing on 
my place at the present time. 

In the spring of 1886 I planted out 150 seedling peach trees. There was one 
among that number that was noticeable for its strong, healthy growth. When it 
came to bearing the fruit waa found to be of large size, white with red cheek, and 
red at the stone, which is very small for the size of the peach. It is very sweet, 
and ripens about August 1, and the dry weather does not seem to affect it. 
The original tree ia still alive and healthy and bore a fine lot of peaches in 1901. 
The young trees in the nursery row show up well among the other varieties. They 
nearly always have fruit buds on the first year; a one year- old tree that I sent to 
our secretary, William H. Barnes, matured fifteen peaches in fourteen months 
after it was put out. Nearly every one, and they are many, that have planted 
some soon plant more. The trees stood the intense cold of 1899 remarkably well. 
The fruit has been exhibited at meetings of the Osage County Horticultural 
Booiety, and in the rooms of the State Horticultural Society. The president and 
secretary of the State Society named it the "Mortindale" peach. This peach is 
a very sweet, rich, juicy peach, and every one who has eaten of them speaks well 
of it. The first year I had any I took them to town, and there were buyers 
there from different parts of the state, and as soon aa they tasted it they wanted 
it. I didn't have nearly enough to supply the demand. They said it beat any 
peach they hod seen that season. The dry weather does n't seem to hurt it at all. 
Last summer it held up good. Its season is from the 1st to the 10th of August. 
It is a white peach with a red cheek, and red at the core, and a freestone. 

L. A. Goodman ; I think, in selecting a list of peaches, we ought to take those 
mora universally known. While I do not deprecate the idea of bringing in new 
varieties, or such as are worth more than anything we now have, yet only on that 
condition ought we to bring in a new variety. Ot alwut forty-five varieties we ■ 
have tested in the last fifteen years, we have settled down to about this list: 
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MountaiD Bose, flrat; Family Favorite cornea next; Ray's FaTorite oomM third ; 
then oomes Elberta, fonrtli; after that !a the Ohampion, fifth; and then Old 
Mixon t?); then come Mn. Brett, Pickett's Late, Smock's Free, and following 
that is the Salvay. Of all the list we have tasted, these have almost uoiveraally 
proven most profitable. 

Srcrvtabt Bardbb: I invited Mr. Barker to present a paper on his seedling 
peaches. I am reminded of a time a oouple years ago, when I was in lola, and 
Mr. Cutter sent a box of elegant mulberries down by mail and stated that the 
tree bore more fruit than any other tree he had on his place. Some of the lola 
folks, who live in a county that grows all kinds of fruit, got up and said they 
had quit growing mulberries; that they were a worthleaa fruit for any purpose 
whatever. Another said he planted them for the birds, but the birds in Allen 
oonnty would n't eat mulberries and wanted something better. When I got an 
opportunity I put in my oar, and stated that that was all right for Allen county, 
but perhaps it would n't do for other places. And so, I say, the talk here this 
afternoon is all right for eastern Kansas; but the State Horticultural Society 
reaches and represents a territory 400 miles long. Many of you who came here 
when I did know we used to go out on the prairies to gather any kind of green 
stuff— about any way we could get it — something to go along with the hog and 
hominy. I look on these seedling peaches in the same manner. Out in western 
Kansas they plant bushels of peach seeds for windbreaks, and they yield fruit of 
an inferior quality. Once in a while, in one of these windbreak hedges, you will 
find a good peach — a really good peach — and you know that all our good new 
fruits come from the seed. Why not encourage our western friends to plant 
good seeds, and those that will bear good peaches, instead of planting any kind 
of a seedling peach that happens to come along ? That is part of our duties, as 
well as any other. They are in just the condition we were years ago and we 
ought not to forget it. 

Mb. Mapfet : I do n't want this Society to scatter on this subject. I said 
nothing about new varieties, I am very much in favor of new varieties. If I 
understand it right, that paper reoommended planting covtmeTcial seedling 
orchards, and it is against that proposition that I make complaint. 

A Member: But he recommends that only for his locality, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mapfrt : I do n't care what the locality, whether in the Garden of Eden 
or western Kansas. The peaches we have are known. You can get a succession 
light through the season. I am willing to aid any new seedling that comes in, 
but I do n't believe in planting seedlings commercially. Conuneroially, you 
want the best fruit that can be had on the face of the earth. The market is 
glutted with third- or fourth-class or rejected fruit ; but when you come to first- 
class fruit, you can never get enough of it, and never will. We do n't want any 
more inferior fruit ; we want to get rid of it. When it comes to scientific breed- 
ing, I am in for it; but I am certainly opposed to the commeroial seedling 
orchard. When you know what you want, try for it by scientific breediug. In 
weatern Kansas is where I got my experience with seedling peaches. They did 
plant windbreaks of seedlings and orchards of seedlings, and their purpose was 
to use the as. A man says he planted 150 seedlings, and that only one was su- 
perior, and several were worthy. What became of all the rest? If he had 
planted a commercial orchard, and used his ax on those that were not worthy, 
where would bis commercial orchard be ? That is my point. I do n't object to 
new varieties. 

C A. Cuabdler: It seems tome thebest early peach we have is the Triumph. 
It comes in after the Sneed. Triumph is a great deal more productive than 
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Greensboro, 'though not quite as large, and is about the prettiest peach that goes 
to m&rket at its season. It comas at a time when tiiej are bringing peaobes 
from th« South, and it sells for good prices. We have had this variety groving 
for two years now, and it seetna to me it is the beat early peach in eTdatence. 

Major Holsimgks: What is the good of anybody planting the Oreensboro 
and Triumph, or anything like that ? They do n't bear with the other peaches, 
and are wormy and gnarly. What is the good of planting those varieties when 
there are so many others that give more peaches which sell for more money f 

C. D. Habtihdale : In regard to this peaoh of mine and the hardineoa of it, 
I will say that the original peach tree is growing to-day, strong and healthy, at 
fifteen years of age ; and oine out of ton of the trees will have fruit blossoms on 
the first year after the bnd. 

A. L. Bsookk: You have talked oonaiderable about varieties. I have heard 
from Mr. Snyder on the Champion. I am satisfied you are not taking into con- 
Mdaration location, soil and aurroundinga of your peaoh orchards. What may 
be a success on my farm may fail lor my neighbor on his farm with different con- 
ditions. In making np varieties you should get down to a hard study of the 
subject. When the Elberta was first becoming known, I was at Warrensburg, 
Mo., when they were harvesting them, and they were very tine. The trees 
were loaded, and tows of Champion right along side of Elberta had the grandest 
peaches onl ever saw; yet, while the Elberta had bushels, the Champion had 
only dozens. They said that was the habit of the Champion at Warrensburg in 
different years. They said they had never yet had a crop. They bore moat ex- 
cellent peaches, that excelled the Elberta in taste, size, etc., but not in quantity. 
The dollars were on the Elberta trees. Will the Champion sustain itself in Kan- 
sas f Might not the Emma, transported from Georgia to Kansas, produce a dif- 
ferent foliage? Might not we have in the Emma something we have been 
looking for? It does seem to me it might possibly be a success up here and a 
failure in Georgia. One word now in regard to seedling peaches : if a seedling 
is meritorious, if we happen to get hold of a good seedling peach, it ought to be 
propagated; but^o go back and try to do what the old German fathers found 
out yesre ago, when they found that the percentage of successful seedlings of 
the apple was 1 in 400, it seems to me is not right; it is a very poor chance for 
suooeae, if the same percentage holds good in peaches, to start a seedling com- 
mercial orchard. 

Major Holsidobb: Suppose yon want to plant 10,000 trees of the varieties 
that are recommended, where would you get them at this time ? 

Ms. Brooke: I would wait until next year. 

WiiLiAM Ct^tteb: I have had a few Emmaa for the last few yeara. The 
E^ma is a peach that Teaembles the Elberta more than any other peaoh that I 
have ever known. Aa to Mr. Barker's aeedlings, I budded some of them quite a 
number of years ago. I have three kinds now growing. There is not really a 
prolific bearer among them ; some of them are very shy. There is one that is an 
excellent peach, but it ia so inclined to rot that I budded but very few with it. 

pRorBSBOR DicERNs: Are Ihe propagators of these meritorioua seedlinga 
growing them in large blocks or iaolated? That fact, it aesme to me, ought to 
appear on the records, where seedling peaches are recommended in anyway — ' 
whether or not the seeds have come from large blocks of trees of a single variety, 
or trees that have grown in some isolated location. 
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HANDLING FRUIT. 

By H. E. QOODBLI., ol Teeningeb. 

Being ni amateur in the bueineea, other than the atrawberrj, and feeliDg iha% 
ibey i»« eometimes oeglected, simplj because they do not grow as large as Ben 
Davia apples, I will direct tny remarba to strawberry picking and marketing as 
prMtieed od my fmit farm. Btrawberriea must be bandied with great care to 
get good resalte ; therefore th« selection of help to assist in this is of first impor- 
tsBce. We procure women or girts when possible tor this votk ; they being much 
more carefal and neater than boys; and it's very ea^ to turn the price fif^ oents 
lower or higher per crate by careless or careful work. A nicely topped out crate 
<and I do not mean by this the large berries all on top, because it pays to have 
bis berries in the bottom of the box also) is a thing of beauty, and we always 
flKd a demand for such. It does not pay to have children as pickers, or even to 
aUow ttiem in the patch. Nor doea it pay to get cheap help ; we always pay good 
prices and then expect good work. When we employ them they are instructed 
as to the proper way of picking and sorting. Each one ie given a number, and 
tSiis number is Altered on our pay-roll. We employ a foreman, whose business it 
is to see ttuit the work is properly done, keep pickers supplied with empties, give 
credit on tally-sheet for berries as taken in. This gives me a complete record of 
«aoh day's picking. By all means cultivate a home maiket. Bell as soon tut 
possible. I would rather turn by berries over to a reliable commission man than 
to Bell at a reduo«d price ; they ean often place them better than the grower. I 
mentioned sorting ; those sorted out are sold as culls. We understand, if berries 
are to be shipped, they muet not be fully ripe when picked, if they are to arrive at 
destination in good condition. We are now hoping there will be a bountiful sup- 
ply of luscious strawberries the coming year, 

W. D. Cbllar spoke on the same subject, as follows: This subject can be 
divided into a thousand parts and a long paper prepared on each. A few yeara 
ago I reported to this Society that it was never worth while to pay the expense 
of storage and transportation on second-class apples. Mr. Walter Wellhouse also 
concurred in what I said. This year the opposite has been the case. In our 
locality we had no first-class apples— nothing but second grade. Those who at- 
tempted to keep them in piles, cellars, or caves, or in any way outside of cold stor- 
age, found they melted like butter in the hot sun, and were almost a total loss. 
Second-grade apples that were put into cold storage paid well for the cost of 
storage and transportation. Hard-and-fast rules are liable to be broken occa- 
sionally. At Kansas City grapes are marketed in a peck basket — a splint basket, 
a makeshift— an unsightly package, varying in size and weight. There has 
been a disposition for the past two years to adopt a commercial grape basket. 
This year more grapes were sold in the Kansas City market in eight-pound 
baskets than ever before. We will be glad of the time when they are all sold in 
that way. Bushel boxes are coming into great favor, too. Apples sold on the 
Kansas City market in bushel boxess bring from twenty to fifty per cent, more 
than those sold in any other way. They make a better appearance, can be 
handled easier, are less bulky, and there is much else to be said in favor of the 
bushel box. 
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NEW FRUITS AND N0MENCLAT1JBE. 

C. A. Cbandi^h: I have not prepared taxj report on thie subject, but a few 
tboiig'hta whioh occur to me seem quite important. We ueed to have aevtral 
names for the sanie apple. This is being cleBred up now, however. The moat 
important part of this subject is new (ruit. In our diBplay there are three seed- 
ling apples worthy of at least a trial. The originators and exhibitors wish them 
named b; this Sooiet;. It seems to me the originating of new peaches is one of 
the grandest lines a person could go into. Plant -breeding is a subject that a 
man oould spend a lifetime on as a specialty. If this Society had an experi- 
mental farm for originating and testing new fruits, it would be of great benefit. 
I know it is bard to get an appropriation from the legislature to start anything 
new, or even to carry on something already started that should be continued; but 
if the legislature could be prevailed upon to appropriate enough money to buy 
tracts of lant^ in different parts of the state and equip them with men and ma- 
chinery for breeding new fruits, it would be of great benefit. For instance, 
forty acres planted in seedling peaches — not tor a commercial orchard, but to 
originate and test new fruits. The seeds should be selected from the best known 
varieties, which would be determined by experimenting. Plant them four feet 
apart each way. The first season probably two-thirds would grow. By the end 
of four years probably nine-tenths of them would be cut out, and the remainder 
given further trial. Suppose from this forty aores we obtained in four years only 
one new peaoh as good as Elberta : it would be worth all the time and money ez- 
pen4^< and would be as valuable to the horticultural interests as the Elberta. 
Possibly we might get more than one. A umilar plan could be carried on in 
oQier fruits. There can be no end to the scientific breeding of fruits and im- 
proving on old varieties. 

Senator Taylor: I hope the Society at large will not take any stock in 
breeding new varieties or originating new varieties or monkeying with new va- 
rieties. There are specialiHts for every sort of epeoialty. There is one man, per- 
haps, in 100,000 who has the disposition and qualifications that will enable him 
to grow new fruits and grow them successfully ; but you and I, Mr. President, 
do n't have those qualifications, and most of you gentlemen don't have them; 
and if you undertake it, you will lose your time and your money. One of the 
curses of high-up agriculture and horticulture and all that sort of thing to the 
average man is, it is on a plane where the atmosphere ie too rarefied for him to 
fly. Most of us ought to keep right down in the bread-and-butter district, and 
let this upper-crust business severely alone. There is n't anything in it at all ; 
and there has been more effort wasted by the great common people in grasping 
after things that were beyond their reach, that they have been incited to by 
scientists and psuedo-soientists ; and there have been more labor and money lost 
than can well be computed. 

Fbofbssob Dickens : Mr. President, I do n't believe that Senator Taylor still 
plows with bull-tongue and mule! [LAUghter.] 

Sknatok Taylok: The gentleman who spoke incidentally upon the foolish- 
ness of commercial peach orchards from the peach seed I thought did well to 
stick to his point. He could n't be diverted from it by all the talk upon some- 
thing else outside of the question. The little experience I have had in lawsuits 
has taught me that when a lawyer has a bad case he brings in something entirely 
outside of his case. I had no reference to bull-tongues or anything of that sort, 
and not to the kind ol mules referred to by the professor. What I said I am 
ready to maintain. The majority of people who are engaged either in horticul- 
ture or agriculture are wasting their time and their effort and their opportu- 
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aity when thej are graaping after tfaiiie:a that are bo largely recommended 
in agricultural papers, in agricultural books, hortioultursl books and papers, 
and fnllj half the talk — jes, three-fourths of the talk — in such societies as this. 
I have n't a woid to say about the efforts of «ay expert. If any gentleman 
here answers to the name of expert, he is omitted from my talk entirely, I 
am not aiming at him. But this business of experimenting for new varieties 
ia only for experts — people like L. H. Bailey, or the profeBsors in our agricul- 
tural colleges, or Mr. Burbank, of California, and people o{ that sort— but the 
great common people want to keep out of it. 

Mb. MDRrTKLDT: I take it, gentlemen, that the day of caste is gone. We have 
no upper class and no lower class. When I see a multitude before me, on the 
streets or elsewhere, and the; come in r^ulation dress, I know they are as well 
qualified in the head as in the body. The day is past when one or two men can 
be the dictators of everything that shall be grown or known among people. We 
have our experiment stations, it is true, but Kansas, so far as I know, has but 
one. There ought to be half a dozen in the state. Then when these men who 
are in charge give their verdict as to the value of a certain fruit it may go out 
that way; or this Society may appoint a committee and they will report on five 
or ail peaches, or ten apples, and have it go out as the sentiment and the ver- 
dict of this Society as to the qualities of the fruits. I do o't like to have a gen- 
tleman try to put up any caste here. We are against anything of that sort. We 
do n't want one man to know it all or say it all. I thiok 1 speak the sentiment 
of this Society when I say every man here is as privileged to speak upon a certain 
fruit BB any other man here, or from here to California. 

Sbnatoii Taylor: Mr. Murtfeldt has taken- me a little too seriously, and be 
also is getting a tittle bit off the question. I do not offer the idea that the bulk 
of the people here are deficient, Mr. President, in good, hard sense, or anything of 
that sort at all. But nearly everybody who is sitting before me, if they were asked 
about it, would be prompt to say that they had no special knowlet^e that would 
enable them, tor instance, to cross different kinds of wheat intelligently or suo- 
cessfully, or to make it a commercial venture. If I were to follow the old revival 
methods, and ask everybody to put up a band who thought he was educated in 
that way, I guess there would n't be more than eighteen or twenty hands held up. 
The fact is, most of us haven't any such qualifications as those required. To 
pursue a line of investigation of that sort is a dozen times more difficult than ever 
dreamed of by people who have never entered upon it or have no knowledge of it. 
It requires a la^e amount of technical knowledge that is difficult to pick up. It 
also requires an amount of time that a man does n't have at his disposal who has 
to make his money in horticulture or agriculture. He wants a salary to do that 
sort of thing. As Mr. Chandler suggested, if we are going to do it, it ought to 
be done by somebody who makes a business of it, or somebody who does it for 
the love of the thing. Most of us have taxes to pay and families to support, and 
the sheriff would get us if we were to go into any such nanaense as that at all. 
I repeat what I said before, that it is madness for us to think about it. It is one 
of the vioes of our kind of lite, that we are all the time reaching out for the myth 
and "neglecting the weightier matters of the law." If I had my way about it, I 
would have those pink leaves lorn out of the catalogues. The things we want 
are the staple goods, not the impossibilities. 

E. B. OewaiLL: The discussion is beooming exceedingly interesting, although 
somewhat wandering. But here is a point I think we will do well to remember, 
and that is, that experimentation is expenaive; and if we undertake to advise 
everybody in this audience to go toeiperimenting for new peochesor newap^eaor 
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aDjthing: else, I think, it theee people follow Buch advioe, they will find that Hxvj 
have less mone^ than the; expected to have when the; get through with the es- 
perimentatioD. There are people who have a gecius for tbeee things, as thftra 
are people who have a genius for invention. How many people here would under- 
take to make a million dollars liy inveoting? This is in the some tine with in- 
vention; it requires genius for the psrtioular line of work. Mr. Chandler's 
observation has the germ of a great deal of good in it. The ezperimeatation 
needs to be made, and Kansas oao well afford to have it made. Kansas has as 
experiment station, with men employed for the purpose ol investigating and de- 
termining and to create, and help us along that line, We can well afford to con- 
tribute to that. We can well afford to contribute to enlarge the work. I think 
Senator Taylor is eminently correct as to the rank and file of nsi and as to 
those who are engaged in horticulture for a living, unless we have a diversiaD 
and are quite willing to pay for the luxury of going: into the experimental woi\s, 
I agree with him that we had better let it alone ; and if we want to engage in 
that kind of work, qualify ourselves for it, and go to woi^ in it at the public ex- 
pense generally. 

QUESTION BOX. 

Queaiion: "Has there b«en any bitter rot in apples in Kansas this year T" 

PROPEseoic DiCKBMS; Some specimens were sent in to the experiment station 

and were identified as bitter rot, but the statement accompanied them in almost 

every case that there were very few such instances, and those few not very badly 

affected. 

Mb. Mai'fst : I have in my cellar some apples that have the genuine bitter 

Mr. Baerb: I have quite a number of York Imperials that are badly affected 
with bitter rot. 

Mr. SHrrH; Among our Willow Twig apples we have some bitter-rot, but 
among no others. 

Question: "Who has tried the Stringfellow method of planting, and witii 
what resuItT" 

Fbotessor Dickens: Theexperlment station in 1869 planted three blocks of 
trees according to Mr. Stringfellow 's directions. Nearly all the trees pmnei] as 
he recommended ate dead. The ones having the beet roots at planting are the 
best trees to-day. These were Winesap, Missouri Pippin and Ben Davis apple 
trees. It was second-bottom land — good, rich, deep soil. 

F. W. Dixon : I have tried ^e Stringfellow method on peach trees. I planted 
a small peach orchard in 1S98, and thought I would try three rows In different 
ways — one row by the Stringfellow method, one row partly trimmed, and the 
other row with the tops and roots intact, as nearly as I could get thran. I'picked 
out fifty of the best trees I could get, first-grade trees, and dug large holes and 
planted one row very carefully. The next row I trimmed the roots partially and 
the tops partially, and planted that row very carefully. The third row I was not 
particular about, because I was going to cut all the roots and tops off ; so I cut 
all the roots off and all the tope off and planted them in about one-fourth the 
time it took to plant either of the other rows. The result was as follows: In the 
first row of trees, that were planted nearly intact, seven died. In the next row, 
partially trimmed, eleven died. In the row that was planted by the Stringfellow 
method only three died, and the others are better trees to-d^ than any of the 
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lot. When fall came you oould 20 along: and poll Uie others up vith ooe hand, 
but 70a oould o't stir tho Stringfellowa at all. 

A Mbhbeb: What is the Strin^ellotr method? 

Ub. Dixom: Cut off all the roots ezoepting the tap-root, sod cut off the 

Majoh Hoi^ihokb ; We are making progress. We are leaving the footprints 
of our fathers. For twenty years I have spokea along this line in this Society. 
This is no new thing with me, but unfortunately I have not the reputation of a 
Striogfellow and was not able to put out a book on this line, and conaequently I . 
cannot olaim the honor or the credit of having discovered die Stringfellow 
method. I have practiced it tor twenty years, with the very best resulbi. I 
think Mr. Dixon made one mistake, and it he had oorreoted that he would not 
have lost any trees at all. In the trees of the last row, 1 think it was, he out off 
both the roots and the tops; and if he bad left more of the tops and cut off the 
roots, be would Dot have lost a tiee. My sou helped me with this experiment 
some 4ime ap>. The trees that were planted according to the system that is 
taught by the nurserymen died. The trees with the roots cut off and the tops 
remaining lived aud bore fruit. 

A Menbbr; Did you leave all the topT 

Uajob Holsinokr: Yea, air; and cut off all the toots, not leaving any root 
over an inch in length. 

J. W. BoBteon; Just for information, I would like to ask a question. The 
Striogfellow method, as I understand, is to cut off all the root, and Uien cut off 
alt the top. Now, what I want to know is, whai do you plant f 

Mr. Bbookk: I went to correct a little impreeeion Major Holsinger is trying 
to make here — that the nurserymen are''teaching the idea of long roots to trees. 
You are after the wrong man, major. We are the fellows who want to have the 
roots taken off. It ia easier to dig aud handle trees vrithout roots than with 
them, and the nurserymen certainly have no objeetion to the roots and tops be- 
ing taken off, and I do not believe they are teaohing the other method of planting. 

8. J. Baldwin : I plant several thousand trees every year. About tour years 
■go I oommenced trimming the roots, not quite aocording to Mr. Stringfeilow's 
plan, but I cut them off to about four inches, and they did well. The next year 
we cut them to two inches, and last year we cut them to one inch, and we have 
had good success. I do not claim that a tree without any roots'is better than 
one which takes time and oare to get the roots as perfect as possible, but trees 
that are shipped from one point to another and arrive with mutilated roote 
would better have the roots cut off. Cut them to one inch, but do n't cut the 

A Mbhbeb: Where do you live f 

Mb. Baldwin; \ live in Nemaha county, Kansas. 

Mb. Maitbt: I think with this Stringfellow method locality is everything. 
In that alluvial Southern soil, we need fool with nothing but the cutting of a 
branch. You can take a grape-vine and ram it in the ground, and it will grow 
there. 

Mb. FBBRie : I am from Oaage county, Kansas. I have planted tot the past 
three or four years about 3000 or 4000 trees, both peach and apple. I ehorten in 
the apple trees, and cut their roots to three or four ioches, and tread them in 
well. They nearly all live. On the peach trees, I cat the roote to about one inch 
and the top all off. I instruct the uurseiymen that they need n't send me more 
than two and one-half feet of peach tree, with one inch of root. That is all I 
want to pay freight on. 
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Qaeation: " Who has tried dust spray, and with what result?" 

L. A, GooDUAN ; Three fears ago I thought I would make a test of this dust 
spray, and in doing so I got one of Liggett's little sprayera and uaed one pound 
of Paris green and one pound of dry Bordeaux mixture in ten pounds of lime. 
I used that on t«n acres and am satisfied that it did good. I dusted during that 
year three times. A year ago I concluded to dust still further, and used it on 
forty acres, with good results. Last summer I dusted S40 acres and used seven 
of the dusters. The dry Bordeaux mixture I bought already prepared, that I 
might be sure it was exactly the same all the time. I used that same last year. 
I am satisfied it does good. I do not believe it does as much good as liquid 
spray would. I have asked many who have made extended experiments witb 
liquid spray, and they say they do n't think dusting will be as efficient, but i can 
duet my orchard three times at no more cost than it would take for liquid spray 
once. We can duet easily with men only, not having to take a team at all. 
Another thing: it is impossible to get over 2000 acres of orchard with liquid 
spray at proper times, in season ; but we can get over it easily with the dfisters, 
because we can use a snEBcient number of men to dust It easily. The dust must 
be put on while the trees are moist or damp. We usually dust right after a 
shower or early in the morning, when the trees are wet with dew. I secured 
enough results from this experiment to feel justified in continuing it, I 
Iwlieve I can keep fungous diseases off and the insects partially away, and that 
has been my hope in the matter. I do n't know just how greatly it will succeed, 
but I know lime dust Is almost as good a fungicide as Bordeaux mixture. I 
don't know that dusting will be as good as liquid, but we cannot get sufficient 
water to use, and we adopted the plan of dusting instead. I believe it is one of 
those things it will pay us to test most thoroughly, because it can be tested 
without much expense. 

A Mbhbbr : How do you prepare your lime ? 

Hk. Goodman : We use fine air-slaked lime. 

A Mbubbb: How long does it take to air'slake hmef 

Mr. Goodman: It usually takes three or four days, by moistening it every 
morning, noon and night with juet a little water. I buy the Bordeaux mixture, 
from Liggett Brothers, in New York city. They sell it in the dust form; and 
buying it in that way I am always sure of having it alike. 

A Membbr: Is it possible to use a solution of Bordeaux mixture for slaking 
the lime and obtain the same results? Would there be any detrimental chemical 
change in the nature of the ingredients used? 

Mb. Goodman: As to the chemical action, I cannot say. That question has 
not been decided. It is being tested now, 

Senator TAyLOK: We used the dust spray some last spring, but I could not 
tell positively whether it did any good or not. I presume I spent flf^ ddlars for 
dust, chemicals, and labor. I paid five dollars for a little blowing machine, but 
I oould not tell anything sure about the results. On a young orchard, juet com- 
ing into bearing, the dust spray will make very nice fruit. 

Jambs Sharps : For the past two or three years my apples have been destroyed 
by apple scab, and last spring I resolved to try to prevent it. I purchased what 
they called an "Orchard Monarch" and a ton and a half of sulphate of copper. 
I dissolved my copper; butdidnot make it as strong as recommended. However, 
it was strong enough to destroy all my apples. It did not damage the foliage any, 
and it surely prevented the scab, for the apples were all destroyed. 

QttesHon : "Are nursery trees injured by being dug and corded up in storage 
buildings for spring delivery ? " 
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Mr. Brookb; I thick thatdepends! I am too poor to own a good cellar and 
do D't store mj trees. I believe if I had a good cellar and pleiit]> of the right 
kind of material, and the time and money to do it with, I would take them in in 
the fall and riek it. I think bf taking them in late in the fall tbef would be all 
right 

William Cuttsh: Man; more are lost by not storing than by storing. Still, 
• if you pack too much they may sometimea heat and destroy part of them, or if 
they get too dry they will be damaged. It needs much practice to store trees and 
bring them through the winter without damage. It is much the safer and the 
cheaper way. We have at times lost almost our entire stock by leaving them out. 

Qaegtion : " What temperature will kill peach trees ? 

Major Holsihqbr: Fift; degrees below zero. 

SbcrbtaRy Barnes: Does it not depend very largely upon the humidity of 
the atmosphere — more so thao on other conditions T 

Mr. Cuitbr: I have known seven degrees below zero to kill a large portion 
of the peach trees ; while in dry weather, when the trees are perfectly dry, I have 
known them to bloom and bear a full crop after exposure to fourteen degrees be> 
low zero, excepting the tendereet varieties. 

A Member; Our peaches were killed this year by a temperature of eight be- 
low zero followiug that cold wave when ice froze on the trees. 

Question: "Is the yellows inpeaoh trees a matter of heredity? 

Mr. Smith : I have never heard of the yellows in the West. 

A Member: I think it is hereditary. 

Major HoLBiNQBB: Did the gentleman ever see the yellowH developed in 
yearling nursery stock ? I have received peach pits from all over the country 
where they have the yellows, and I have yet to eee the man who has ever seen 
the yellows in the peach in Kansas. I claim it is not hereditary, but is a con- 
dition of climate and location. Go anywhere east of the Mississippi and you will 
find yellows everywhere. I asked this question in the Missouri state meeting 
and failed to find a man in that society that knew of a case of developed yellows. 
I claim it is not hereditary, but that it is developed. 

Professor Pofenoe; I have had experience with a kindred disease — the 
peach rosette. They are associated diseases. If I read correctly the deductions 
of the plant writers, they are different forms of the same disease. I had a num- 
ber of seedling peach trees, grown from seeds from trees which showed peach 
rosette Id the same orchard. I hoped that these seedlings would escape, and 
planted them in my orchard alongside of Elberta and a few standard varieties. 
Every tree which was a seedling of the rosetted trees died with rosette. It takes 
two or three years for those diseHses to develop. 

Major Holsinqkr: Have yon ever examined the roots of trees affected by 
rosette? 

Professor Popemoe: Yes, sir. I have dug a good many of them at Man- 
hattan. 

Major Holsinobr: Did you ever find the roots diseased at the time the trees 
were destroyed by the rosette ? Were the roots not in normal health ? 

Professor Popenok: You cannot tell by the roots whether the tree has ro- 
sette or not. 

Question: "How can a cold-storage plant on a farm be made a success f* 

W, B. EAMKar I did not have exactly a cold storage plant, but my cellar is 
quite a suocees. It is built with heavy walls and double doors and windows, 
with the windows high, on hinges. The windows are opened at night and closed 
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ia the d&ytime, dnriDg the oool nights. It has a board roof, coTered with tar 
paper, and six inches of dirt od that. It keeps fruit well. 

Question: "What is the best shade-tree tor lawn or street?" 

SscBBTaBi Barnes: Amerioan white elm, 

AMehbkb: Sugar maple. 

AMsmbbb: Hackberr;. 

The hour of six o'clock having arriTed, the Sooiet7 took a reoeas until half- 
past seven o'clock this evening. 



SECOND DAY.— Evening: Session. 

7:90 o'clock p. m. 
The Socie^ meti and the evening seaaion wae begun with the following paper : 

EXPERIMENTS IN HORTICULTUEIE. 

By A. H. Qkiksa, of Lawrence. 

Experiments in any line should lead to progress in that direction. We begin 
at the low tide of life in thought, and most an; undertaking ; we can never feel 
that we have attained the highest in our nature until we end it; we advance, as 
life's thread is spun, and join the throng above. The heights we attain and the 
progress we make in our journey depend wholly on the eftcffts we make. These 
general ideas apply to horticulture with especial emphasie. In thie high art in 
nature, this fBBoinBtiFig oalliog, this labor that demands our best thought, we 
find more oonf used ideas than in any other labor or profession ; this may indicate 
that we are at the bottom of the ladder that may lift us up out of the mist. In 
most of our diBOUBeiona more than one idea is expressed ; the first a good thought, 
thenext may beabetterone; yet neither may be right, or both may he wrong, or 
fail to solve the right i>oiQt. When one advises improving a variety by grafting 
from a speoiatly good tree, valued lor its large fruit and especial productiveness, 
or to gain anything by cutting scions from particular parts of a tree, and expects 
to impart its quality to the trees he grows, he works in error ; be considers only 
one element of tree life, but fails to see the real cause that makes the favored 
tree so much better than others of the same kind. It is oo a par with the man 
who feeds with care a razorback hog and expects a Berkshire at fattening time. 
Both will be equally sucoeasful or disappointed. 

Tree- or plant-breeding by selection or high culture never changes the kind, 
only so far and for the time being as the result of high culture. With rare ex- 
ceptions, varieties come through seeds only. Id nature, where trees have grown 
eioce their creation under the same influences, the type is not prone to vary; 
it is fixed; it is apt to reproduce true to its type; but when grown under 
other conditions, as by the cultivation of man, then the seed may change its 
type, at first only slightly, but as the changes continue it may vary more ; so much 
that the original ^pe is lost or that variation has become a second nature. 
Hence we have so many kinds of our domestic fruits, and so few of the nuts and 
fruit of the native wilds. The productions of some of our old apple trees are the 
wonders of nature, when you think of the poor, worthless fruit from which 
they originated, hardly fit for cider ; and yet how fair and grand such apples as 
the Oreening, Spy, Baldwin, Spitzenburg, Jonathao, and the hosts of good Idnds 
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that we love to grow and eat I Thej were produced at raT« intervals. Id time the 
baod that saved the tree is forgotten, but the deed lives after him, to bleas 
thouaands. . 

As I look back, it seeme as it some magio band must have been near; or as if, 
in some silent night, when the blossom first opened, a shooting star has left a 
trae« of heavenlj fitoess on the pollen that made the seed for the future tree, 
and the same oare grew the tree to perfection. Fancy a tree growing in some 
corner, a fine season of rain, and sunshine in its fulness ; its wood and buds ripened 
perfectly, and all through the winter during each cold snap its buds blanketed by 
the white enow; then with the opening spring the buds swell and buret; ita 
bright beauty of color and fragrance are exposed; then the bright sun, marking 
the spot of brilliant color, infusee elements in the pollen that only a higher power 
can; and in time it becomes the Elberta, Champion, Emma, Golden Rareripe, 
or any of the long list of such choice peaches we knew not, twenty or thirty years 
ago. The same change and influence have made all other choice varieties that we 
now have in strawberries, raspberries, and all other fruits. 

The production of choice fruits from seed is more surely accomplished to-day 
than ever before, especially as the conditions are better understood. Well may 
the spot be marked by a monument where the original Baldwin stood ; also as 
other good fruits that blazed the way for a higher civilization and a yet higher 
ideal for us. We need, more than the fruit-growers are avare, an apple of better 
quality than we now have. There are many new ones on trial, but their prevail- 
ing fault is in not being winter fruit; they are mostly early fall varieties here. 
I have several, claimed to be long<keepers with other rarely good qualities, but I 
have not yet proven them on my premises. If we had an apple with quality like 
the Northern Spy or several others, that would ripen and beep till in April or 
May and prove productive, we would make the most wonderful advance in fruit- 
growing known, as it would increase the consumption of apptee, increase the de- 
mand, the price, the profit, the health of the people, and also increase the tree 
trade and its many branches of industry. That seeds may be improved by the 
proper help of man is proven by the success of Mr. Rogers, of Massachusetts', 
with grapes, as hie long list of hybrids of high class are in evidence; so of Mr. 
Munson, of Texas, who also has a loDg list of valuable grapes, but, unfortunately 
. for UB, neither is up to our need of hardiness. Now Mr. Fatten, of Iowa, is 
working to grow apples and other fruits hardy far the colder north, and he has 
been very successful, but has not fulfilled bis desire in that direction. 

I have made a small beginning in raspberry fertihzation, in crossing the Kew 
Cardinal with the ItoudoD both ways, and the few plants ao saved show in a 
wonderful and distinct way the parentage in every plant; what the fruit will be 
I may be able to know another year. I have also saved seed of apples the same 
way. In trees two years old they show their parentage very clearly, so much so 
that it encouraged me to save more seed this year produced in the same general 
way, by cross-fertilization. I have the seeds labeled as to the kinds, and will 
mark them as they are planted, so as to have correct data to work from. 

At the Missouri State Horticultural Society I saw several seedling apples of 
fine appearance ; three-fourths bad a strong resemblance in some way or other to 
the Ben Davis or Gano; if that is the parentage, that would indicate where good 
fruit might come from. One apple in that list was evidently of different parent- 
age; it was of large size, good shape, fair color, but of the best quality, and 
indicated good keeping quality; should that all prove true and it be also pro- 
ductive, I would rather pin m^ faith to that apple than to any I have seen. I 
would think my farm none too good to plant entirely to that kiud. 
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One thing I wish to ui^^ on all fruit-growers is to cultivate the orohard lata 
in the fall, after the leaves drop; or, when possible, during winter, to Mil the 
ohr}rsalida of the maDy insects that pupate there fn safety during winter and 
are ready to destroy the fruit in aummcT. Summer cultivation will not avail (or 
them ; I have tried this enough to prove its value. The cureulio is our most seri- 
ous insect in theorchard. The; stay in the ground during winter. To plow shal- 
low, or in any way to cultivate the soil shallow, will bring them up when the 
birds will find some ; others will dry in the aii : others may be broken in disturb- 
ing them; other insects may also get caught that are not helping us to raise 
the best of fruit. The disk barrow is one of the best implements for orchard cul- 
ture; it nillpayany man who has so orchard to own one. This late culture can 
be done with a common harrow. If the soil is not too oompaot. It should be used 
during mild days in winter to help the soil; I think it will pay better than the 
same time put in during summer, and I would prefer to do less in summer and 
more in winter. If all would try this I feel sure they would not omit it in the fu' 
ture, and they would complain lees about the second-grade apple orop. Looking 
for the best fruit to grow, as free from insects as maybe, should be our ambition. 



THE HOME GARDEN. 
B; J. Ii. WiLi.iA.H8. of WraDdotte oonnt;. 

There are several kinds of garden that might be called the home garden, but 
a paper on all kinds would take too much time and space for the present; so we 
will confine it to the vegetable garden for home use. 

The vegetable garden on the farm is usually fertilized in winter with barnyard 
litter of the past season's accumulations, and when warm weather comea the ground 
is ali plowed and planted at one time ; not only the early and late vegetables, but 
the hardy and tender kinds also ; and only one orop is raised that season. But in 
cities, where space ia limited, it becomes necessary not only to highly fertilize, 
but to plant with care, and raise two to three crops on the same ground each 
year. All gardens should have rhubarb, asparagus, onions { planted the autumn 
before), and parsnips. These, coming early, before anything else, can be gotten 
ready for use. We had one garden, 35x90,feet, which was a clay hill graded 
down several feet below the surface, and which would have mads good brick. 
In 1900 we put on this ground 130 wheelbarrow loads of fresh stable litter, and 
raised on part of it two, and on part three, crops of vegetables of good quality. 
In 1901 we put on 105 wheelbarrow loads of litter as before, aod on part we 
planted early potatoes the usual distance apart, and between the rows early peas, 
radishes, onion-sets, beets, parsnips, beans, lettuce, and cucumbers. The bd- 
ance of the plat was planted in sweet corn. After it was ripe a crop of turnips 
was raised. After the potatoes, peas, beans, lettuce and cucumbers were off, 
the whole was planted to tomatoes, and, notwithstanding the unfavorable season, 
we never raised a better crop of tomatoes, it being the third crop raised on the 
same ground this year. 

Cabbage can be raised as a first crop, or after two other earlier crops have 
been taken off. Sweet potatoes will occupy the ground all summer. Tomatoes 
that are not ripe late in the autumn should be gathered and spread out in a dry, 
cool place, and will continue ripening for at least one month, and be nice and 
good flavored. Such vegetables for winter use as dry and shrivel should be 
packed in boxes or barrels of dry dirt and placed where they will not freeze. Any 
family which has one or more lota can and should at least raise a part of the 
vegetables needed for their own use. 
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BOETICULTUBAL PRODUCTS FOE ARMY AND NAVY. 

By Col. Wildeb S. Metcalf, of Lawrsoce. 

The eubjeet now before you is " Horticultural Products lot Army and Navy," 
If ao examination be made of the ration furnished the army and nary of the 
United Btatee, it will be found that a very considerable as well as an absolutely 
eeaeotial portion thereof ooneists of what may be termed horticultural products. 
Meat, of course, is a necessity ; and it is being demonstrated that a plentiful 
supply of fresh meat ie a wholesome and necessary part of a soldier's diet, even 
ID a tropical country. But equally important, and espeoially palatable and 
wholesome, are the fresh potatoes and, of course, the beans. Beans have been 
BO long recognized as a vital part of the ration that some beans are known the 
world overas "Navy" beans. Likewise many of you will doubtless recall some 
jingling lines, which it will not be necessary to quote on this occasion, in praise 
of the army beans. It may be well to announce at this point that our knowl- 
edge of this subject is more personal than practical — more the result of experience 
than of extended research. 

The United States army and navy of to-day have no such experienceof hunger 
and hardship as was bad in 1S61 to 1865. Food of all sorts is wholesome and 
plentiful as well as regularly supplied. The American army and navy in the 
Philippines, 10,000 miles from home and its base of supplies, is unquestionably 
the best-ted army and navy ever known in the history of the world. Matchless 
Australian beef and mutton are usually delivered to the remotest lines several 
times each week. Fine fresh potatoes and the never-to be-neglected beans, all 
grown at home, are shipped across the vast expanse of water and issued to the 
army and navy in the orient with comparatively little loss. Onions, also, a 
wholesome, fragrant and unjustly taboed delicacy, are issued frequently. No 
more appetizing or satisfactory meal was ever eaten by the present speaker than 
raw slices of those same onions, with hard crackers and salt. Buch a meal seemed 
to put new energy into wearied bodies ; new red strength into pale, thin blood ; 
and fire into burned out hearts; to say nothing of hot fragrance into each pant- 
ing breath. Botten potatoes and desiccatrd vegetables will not be mentioned in 
this address, as httle or no experience was had with them. In their st«ad was 
bad an abundance of canned fruit and' vegetables, the purchase of which was al- 
ways made possible by the savings of flour and vinegar and other articles of the 
ration, and always to be had from the stored of the commissionary sales depot 
accompanying the troops within reaching distance. 

But little can be said regarding horticulture in the Philippine islands. Hor- 
ticulture means work, and work is something to which the native of a tropical 
country is traditionally and constitutionally opposed. Abundant fruit and some 
vegetables appear to grow spontaneously, and are to be had for the slight exer- 
tion of gathering. There was a yam or a sweet potato sometimes rudely oulti- 
vated, a small amount of very poor corn, and a root like a radish or turnip, 
sometimes found in the miserable gardens, and eaten by the army with scant 
relish. About the only fruit systematically raised seemed to be the banana, 
found in little groves near the better class of houses. This fruit is found in 
many varieties, and runs from small to enormous in size; and from poor and in- 
different to excellent in flavor. There was an abundance of other tropical fruit, 
usually growing wild, without care or cultivation of any sort: the delicious 
mango, the king oF tropical fruits, growing on large majestic trees ; the peculiar, 
sweet cbico, looking something like a russet apple or a rounded aeckel pear and 
tasting like neither; the tomat«-Iike pomelo, much liked by many. There are 
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also an abuudBDce of cocoanuts and pineapples. The guava ia alao fannd, well 
known as makiog most delioioue jellj. There are Dumeroua berriea and nnta, 
soma edible ani] some emioently not so. The soldiers of the Twentieth Kansas 
will never forget one extreiiiel;^ attractive berry found on some trees near a house 
in San Femaodo de la Pampanga. This fruit was beautiful to look upon and 
pleasant to the taste, and was therefore partaken of most generousl}' bj the men 
of one oompany which happened to be campicg near the trees, with the some- 
what alarming result that the entire company waa within thirty mionteB dis- 
tressingly sick and diagracelully unfit for duty. Happily the effects rapidly 
passed away and left the men seemingly none the worse for the wear and tear, 
and Tery much wiser in regard to the proper useiessness of the fruit of at least 
one tropical tree. There are also lemons and limes, and sour, scrawny, ill-bred, 
uncultivated oranges. 

We must not forget the many beautiful flowering trees : the peculiar flaming 
blossom of the fire-tree, presenting with its mass of blossoms a truly startling 
appearance from a distance; the wonderfully fragrant ylang-ylang, the source 
of one exquisite perfume and the base of many others. These beautiful, delicate, 
white blossoms, gathered by the natives and strung in long garlands, are eagerly 
purchased on the streets by the foreigner and wealthy native. And so, with the 
abundant home ration, supplemented b^ the varied fruits of the tropics, the 
army and navy lived well. The fact of the matter is, after all, that man's enjoy- 
ment of something to eat depends more on his appetite than on the variety or 
abundance of the food available, and man's appetite depends largely upon hie 
habits and mode of living ; and this brings us to another thought. 

Horticulture, as we understand it, is the intelligent scientific cultivation of 
plants and trees, for the purpose of produoing flowers, vegetables, and fruits, 
either tor decoration or food, and for either pleasure or profit. There is, perhaps, 
no one thing to which the present speaker has given lees thought in the past 
twenty-five years than horticulture. Some one has said that it is better not to 
know too many things than to know too many things that ain't so. This may 
account for the presence of one speaker on your program. But we do not feel 
entirely incompetent or out of place, for during the first twenty years of our life 
we were giving this subject a great deal of.attention. 

Our paternal ancestor was a horticulturist of considerable local reputation. 
In his home place there were ten acres of excellent land, in the outskirts of a 
growing young city in northern Ohio. The family consisted of eleven sturdy 
boys and a few girls. These boys were given a thorough and well-considered 
twenty-one-year course in horticulture, the advantages of which were not at 
the time fully enjoyed or appreciated, the course being, in a measure, compul- 
sory, and interfering frequently with other pursuits more congenial. However, 
we still remember the absorbing interest with which we watched the careful 
preparation of the soil of the garden, and how we enjoyed sorting over the vari- 
ous packages of seeds and the careful planting thereof. We knew which seed 
should go in trenches and which in hills, and which should be covered deeply 
and which lightly. We watched daily for the first appearance of the tender 
leaves and rejoieed in the marvelous growth and development of each little plant. 
We cut the seed potatoes, being careful to get eyes in eaoh quarter. We dug in 
the earth and found and wondered at the shriveled seed potato giving its aub- 
stanoe t« nourish the growing stem. We watched with intense interest the 
forming pods of the beans and peaa; we cleared and prepared the early vegetable 
ground and planted the attractive little turnip seed. We know how to cut and 
trim brush and make supports for the peas and tomatoes. We were taught to 
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drop the keroels of sweet corn five in a hill, and oa we dropped the corn we aansf 
the now scarcely remembered dittj, running something like this: "One for the 
chickens, one (or the crow, one for the grubworm, and two to grow." 

We remember well the pulling and hoeing of the fast-growing weeda, and our 
struggle to keep them down, and our pride in the clean earth, free to give all its 
nourishment to the growing vegetables. In the interrala between school houra, 
and in the long, pleasant days of the summer vacation, we often worked with 
bitter hearts, feeling that we ought to have, more often, the usuallj recognized 
right of boys to go fishing or swimming. We remember, also, the wondering 
interest with which we watched in the orahard the process of grafting; the 
preparation of the graft and ot the notch in the limb to be treated, the skilful 
setting ot the graft in place, and the sticky bandage with which the wound was 
dressed. We recall the curious slit prepared for budding; the bud with its bit 
of parent wood; its careful insertion ic the slit, and that same etiokf bandage. 
How we watched the growth of the bud or graft until the scar disappeared and 
it was almost ImpOBSible to fell where the wonderful crosa-b reeding took place ! 
We remember the first green fruit, and the usual experience of bo;s with green 
apples, pears, and peaches. We never forgot the first ripe apples, the Early 
Harvest and the Red Astrachan. We knew the names and qualities of the va- 
rious apples, and peaches, and pears, and grapes. We climbed the apple trees 
and picked with tender care the fall and winter apples. We prided ourselves 
many a winter evening on our ability to tell the varieties of apples by the sense 
of taste alone ; we recall the great map on which our father had indicated the 
location and name of each of the several hundred fruit-trees on the place. We 
had our favorite Bartlett and Beckel pear trees, Qolden Sweet, Sweet Bough, 
Busset, Rhode Island Oreening, Porter, Belmont, or that particular favorite, 
that prince of fall apples, the Rambo. 

In short, the boys knew something about horticulture because the respected 
ancestor before mentioned bad a theory that there was a close and intimate rela. 
tioQ between the raising of good fruit and vegetables and the raising of a good 
family of boys. The enforced application to duty, the having a definite some- 
thing to do, developed the habit of industry and the love of work; the boys grew 
and thrived with the frees and the garden, and now we bless that wise paternal 
ancestor daily for his knowledge of horticulture and his interest in it, and for bis 
masterful grasp of the wise and beneficent connection between the growth sod 
training of vegetables and trees and the growth and training of boys. The love 
of work and the habit of industry are 'of inestimable value. Idleness and lack ot 
responsibili^ are a terrible mistake in the life ot any boy, Let me urge the 
fatiiers here present to bring up their boys to work; to have something definite 
to do each day. You may well praise Ood for the time when, with them, work 
becomes a habit; when idleness becomes impossible; while in their thoughtlesB 
youth they may complain and think hard things of you, take the word of a 
grown'Up boy that the time will come when your boys will understand, and will 
bless and honor you all their lives for forcing upon them the priceless habit of 
application and industry. Did ;ou ever think that the youth of Kansas are 
perhaps fortunate in their environment? 

The withering hot winds, the long seasons of record-breaking droughts, the 
sndden changes from balmy Italian air to a bitter, six-below-zero blizzard, the oc- 
casional magnificent rains, all have helped to make our wonderfully productive 
soil. The constant struggle with the fitfully changing elements, the some-time 
affluence and the oft-time lamentable pover^, all tend t^i develop men. Expo- 
sure to the cold of our short, severe winters and the hot sun of our k>ng s 
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develops atroog ooustitutioDB. Btern neceesity develops habits of industiy and 
application. The whole hiatory of our ma^ificeot state, the conflicts with the 
Southern pro-slaTerr squatter in the flftiea, the glorious record in the civil war 
and the never-ceaaing struggle with the soil and the elementa have helped to de- 
velop strong, aggresaive, intelligent, far-aeeing, all-coaquericg men. Keep up 
your good work, then, horticulturists of the etate at Kansas, and remember 
alvafs the plain coanection between your bofa and yoxst buaineaa. 

BIBDS. 

Br Bdwid TatloB, of Edwardgrllle. 

Perhaps it tnay not be out of place for me to observe, in the outaet, that the 
claaaification 1 have used in the studj' of birds la cot that of orthodox ornithology. 
As an omithologiat lama "oome-outer." Pliny olaasifled birds according to their 
teet. Albertus Magnus counted all flying things, bats, bees, mosquitoes, etc., ae 
birds, Francis Willoughby grouped birds into land fowl and water fowl. Bird 
oiossiflcation has been worked out more than a hundred different ways by orni- 
thologista; and, finally, when Alfred Newton classified them according to their 
teeth, I "left the party" and came out upon'a reform. My bird book is not yet 
printed; when it is, it will separate birds into two great divisions: high flyers, 
alia volantea ; and low 6jeTa,volantes vulgare. This division is fair to both 
factions. The high flyers may be superior in point of numbers, but the low fly- 
ers are the best Bellers. The high fiyer is brought down out of space by the dia- 
charge of murderous ordnance, while the low flyer is beguiled off his perch by a 
hot board or slim hook. We put the high flyer into our poetry, and the low flyer 
into our pot-pie. 

The question about teeth in birds gives me no concern. After a considerable 
amount of original investigation, I am able to aay they do n't have *em — not now. 
In the beginning they may have been less innocent. That familiar flgure of 
speech, wherein spared or infrequent things are compared for scarcity with 
hens' teeth, is doubtless a relic of past periods, carrying with it plainly that 
there was a time when the hens wore dental adornments. Hunting the eggs was 
no light matter in that prehistoric age, when a hen had a nip like an alligator; 
and supposing all the low flyers to have been equipped in proportion to their 
size, we have an easy explanation of the phenomena of wild turkeys — to let them 
run wild was the only safe way to do, and, qucb was their persistence, that a rem- 
nant of the race, long since become toothless, was still at large in the early davs 
of Kansas. 

There is abundant evidence that mankind was early alive to the importance 
of birds. From time immemorial man has refreshed himself upon their eggs and 
flesh, and made soup of their nests. A supper of hot birds is the same gaatro- 
nomic high water mark in our time it was in the time of Alexander. When the 
Pilgrim fathers invented Thanksgiving, they prepared for it, as Governor Brad- 
ford observes, by sending "four men forward fowling, that we might give thanks 
more abundantly." And to this day Thanksgiving do n't count unless a certain 
low flyer has a part in the proceedings. What is true of the youth belonging to 
our race is also largely true of the race in its youth. The child delights in noise 
and bright colors ; so did the aborigine. The boy does n't care what the pigment 
upon his playthings may be so long as it is red. In like manner the bright hues 
of the birds that wore the loud patterns early attracted hia savage ancestors; 
and the cozy comfort, in chilly weather, attendant upon disporting a vest of 
gaudy bird skins, as a matter of style, flrat auggested to our untaught progenitora 
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the idea of a wardrobe for warmth. Give the boy materials for drawing, and hie 
first attempt at the pictorial art is lilielj to be a bird ; and accordingly, as m; 
aDalogj would suggest, we find that the very oldest picture eztaut, dating from 
. a time aoterior to Thebes, is a representation of birds. 

The great diflerence between the theologiao devoting himself to what is known 
BB the higher criticism, and scientists like ourselves going about the higher criti- 
cism of birds, is that, in the first instance, the critic is up a tree (or stumped), 
vhile in the second the bird is up ths tree. It results in the scientist having a 
more satisfactory job than the theologian. I have spoken of the poetic inspira- 
tion birds have furnished, but their contribution to economic inveetigation is not 
less important. Not all of Adam Smith's canona of taxation taken together are 
more often quoted or reoeived more universal acceptance among economists than 
that ornithological mazim which goes unquestioned in every banking-house in 
this country, viz. : "A bird in thehandis worth two in the bush." Some curious 
calculations may be made upon the changing values of birds as affected by their 
change of location. . Taking, for instances, as a basis for the tabulation, the rec- 
ognized formula just quoted, that when a "bird in the hand" is represented by 
the numeral one, and the same bird, when removed to the distance of the nearest 
bush, suffers a depreciation in value represented by the fraction one-half; then 
we find, by a computation carried to the ninth decimal, that a further removal of 
the bird from the bush to any tree whatever diminishes the equity remaining in 
the bird, approximately, according to the square of the distance from the bush 
to the tree. 

Owing to the uncertainty of tenure attaching to birds, it has come about that 
much of the law respecting them has not been included in the revised statutes, 
though in great measure it Is nevertheless held inviolable, For example, prac- 
tically all people recognize the binding force of this eitrajudicial dictum, "You 
can't catch old birds with chaff"— an enactment that would not be Strength- 
ened if the language were changed to " You sha'n't catch," etc., or if it were re- 
enforced by a conatitutional amendment. The use of the word "old" in the 
above citation has in some instances resulted unfortunately, because, "old birds" 
alone being mentioned, young birds are by implication exempted from the opera- 
tions of the act, and the unwary have from time to time jumped to the conclu- \ 
eion that chaff might be sufficient bait for birds of immature development. The 
state, however, is not responsible for the ambiguity in the language used, the 
court having held, in the case of Shorty v. Wren, that do bird Is assumed to be a 
young bird or a " fresh " bird except at the risk of the sportsman himself ; and 
that while the hunter may with impunity spread obaff, he does so "at his own 
risk" and "at his own proper cost and expeDse," and, in case of failure to catch 
anything, is barred from action for the recovery of costs, The poet happily came 
to the rescue of the lawmaker when he translated this sound principle into his 
own more sound language, thus : 

"Decortications of the golden grain 
Are set to allure the ancient fowl in vain." 

Nothing better illuatratea the progress of science and the faoul^ of the youth 
of our time to catch on than the growing infrequency with which the up-to-date 
young person attempts the impossible feat of apprehending the feathered deni- 
zen by the inadequate expedient of throwing salt on his tail. Though the pres- 
ent writer has continuously kept a sharp eye out for repetitions of this experiment, 
there has not come within the range of his vision for a considerable time, now, 
what he not infrequently beheld in the juvenile portion of his existence, via., a 
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small bo; with a bucket of salt, an agitated ooontenance, and an alert elep, 
bopelemly trailing a flook of quails. 

In the order of their eTolution, birds are plainly the oonnecting link between 
aDitnals and fish. Fish undoubtedly came along first. In the course of time tbe 
more ambitious among the fish found that the; could rise up out of the water 
somewhat, and the; worked awa; at it till the; began to develop wines out of 
their fias, and before yon knew it Ihe; were actuall; fl;ing — become " glorified " 
fieh, ao to speak ; indeed, we still have the fl;ing-fieh, making the half-way elation 
in the game of progresBion. These flying-fish stay in the water mostly and in the 
air a little ; the taste for air and the habit of flyiug grows on them as the; ad- 
vance in ;ears, and the; pass easil; into the next class, the water-fowl, which 
stay in the air most!;, and in the water but little. 

Some of the reformed fish having permanently changed, from time to time, 
their habitat from water to air, and expanded their fins into wings and their 
scales into feathers, have been still further forced forward b; the same spirit of 
progress that first drove them out of the water — the same that impels the youDg 
man ta go West; and finally they set about changing their wings into front legs, 
their feathers into fur, becoming animals. There is a shadow of authority for 
the position that the; crossed over by the squirrel route. Some squirrels have n't 
quit fi;ing yet, and away back they probably flew so much that the common 
people still speak of them as "birds." Color is given to this view by an ancient 
inscription discovered at Nowhere, runniug about like this : 
"The squirrel, he is a pretty bird; 
He has a bush; tail ; 
He used to steal old Orimes's com," etc. 
At the "etc." point the inscription becomes illegible, but it is considered of 
the greatest value to antiquarians. 

One of the curious features of bird lore is what may be called ornithological 
symbolism. From the earliest times men have expressed themselvee in terms ot 
birds. The distinctions therein are so marked and of so universal acceptance 
that the; amount to a common language. 

Thie symbolism is as arbitrary ae the Arabic numerals. It is not surpriung 
that a single downward stroke of the pen should have been taken by the Arabs 
to repteeent one; but by what possible hypothesis did they make two strokes 
stand for eleven ? There is no rational answer. It is equally inexplicable how 
it has come about that the thrift; goose, of whom the spore, diaphanous poet 
sings: 

" I wish I were a geese, all forlorn ; 
The; accumulate much grease, eating corn," etc; 
that this personification of thrift, which can give odds to an;thing that wears 
feathers in shoveling up grain and profiting b; it, has been set down, since Homer, 
as the trpe ot fooUshnesa and unthrift. 

On the other hand the warlike duck is thus celebrated in rhyme by a famous 
Irish poet: , 

"The foinest burrid in the wurrld fora foight, 
Barin' tiie agle, is the duck; 
He has such a foine large bill, to peck ; 

And plinty of Oirish pluek. 
And thin d 'y6 moind the fut he has f 

Sure, its as large over as a cup; 
It puts bim in the heavy-weight class- 
All nature oan't thrip him up." 

Thie belligerent duck, I say, by some curious perversion of resemblanoes, is a 

universal symbol of affeotion, or at least ot tender admiration, 
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The mule to the horse, the oat to the catamonnt, are not more nearly allied in 
form and feature than the gooee and the duok. Thejr have the eame open ooun- 
teoance, the same vibrant voioe, the same knee action; and yet bo differently are 
they regarded that a comparison with the one will set soft hearts to palpitating, 
while a mere intimation of a reBemblance to the other will set the patent kicker 
to knocking. 

So far ae the records in the state library show, there is no language in the world 
in which the word "duck," applied to a female young woman by her "steady," 
■8 not regarded by herself and her mother with secret approbation; and when 
used in the diminutive, Be "ducky," particularly in combination with the 
equivalent for our word "darling," as "ducky darling," it makes a plaster so 
drawing that gentlemen with a tendency to the b reach- ot-promise disease are 
urgently cautioned against ita use. 

But the most notable symbol furnished by any bird lies in the significance 
that attaches to the white-winged dove — the emblem of peace. 

From the standards of many nations, antedating the Romans, and contin- 
uously since their time to the present moment, the eagle has looked down upon 
the carnage, the cruelty, the rapine, the destruction of war; upon its widows, 
its cnphane, its distresses, its desolate homes, its bitter tears, its broken hearts, 
its atrocities unspeakable — victors and vanquished alike accused. It passes com- 
prehension that the eagle should still be a dominant figure in the hearts of men. 
To the blasting influence of this malignant fowl, I oppose the bearer of the olive 
branch^ the bird of harvest, the harbinger of love, of order, of domestic joy, of 
security, of infancy unharmed, of youth unalarmed, of gardens uncruahed, 
orchards blooming instead of ruined, of milk and honey and sheepfold — the dove. 

Some day, please God, the dove shall enfold all the earth beneath its brood- 
inge, and the hateful scream of the war eagle shall be heard no more. May I 
not bespeak for this Society that its voioe and vote shall be cast for the dove T 



BEST HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Bs Francis Qoblb, of WbIIhIb. 

My duty before this Sooiety at the present time is to discuss, in my own way, 
the best horticultural implements, and, the apple being king of all fruits, I shall 
proceed to disouss its cultivation; and its cultivation, as I shall discuss it, will 
apply in a great measure to the cultivation of horticultural products in a general 
way. 

In theeasternthirdof Kansas we have an excellent farming country for com, 
wheat, potatoes, etc., and the timbered portions of these lands are especially 
adapted to the growing of high-grade apples. These lands are so highly prized 
for this purpose that much of their domain is being planted to apple orchards, 
and we are happy to say that some of the largest apple orchards in the United 
States are found here. The soil varies in different portions of this section, from 
mulatto to block loom, with clay subsoil, which makes a splendid fruit soil. 
There is generally plenty of rainfall during the farming season to produce excel- 
lent quality, size, and shape, and bracing southwest winds during ripening sea- 
son to produce plenty of color, which, when combined, make one of the highest 
grade apples. This class of apples, when properly sold, brings the highest price. 

In preparing for the planting of trees, we usually plow the grounds in the (all 
as deeply as possible with any ordinary turning plow, and when spring arrives we 
chop them again as thoroughly as possible with a twenty-inch disk harrow, lap- 
ping the harrow half each round, which, when finished, leaves the surfooe-in the 
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best possible coDdition for planting; we then layoff (nrrowa with ao; ordinar; 
turning plow or lister both ways, rows running north and south thirty-two feet 
apart, and eaat and west sixteen feet apart. After this, if considerable plantiog 
18 to be done-, we uae two listers of largest bIes, each drawn bj three large 
horses, one after the other, to opeo the rows deeply. This work is rapidly done, 
and at this point a man with a wagoo containing trees t»refnlly puddled drives 
along and places one at each cross. The trees are taken up by a sufBcient num- 
ber of men, formed into crews of three each — a tree-holder and two shovetere; 
the loose dirt is lifted from the bottom of the cross by the men with shovels to 
the proper depth for planting, the tree placed by the third man into the cross, 
with the top inclined slightly to the southwest ; a good class of soil is shoveled in 
upon the roots of the tree, which is carefully tamped by the third man or tree- 
holder; and as fast as rows are finished in this way a man with a team and turn- 
ing plow is used to turn back the soil to the trees in the listed furrows. As soon 
as the trees have lieen planted in this way the men are required to go i}ack over 
the grounds and tamp all trees to their proper position. In this way a la^e 
orchard may be properly planted in a short time with a medium-sized crew of 

1 prefer two-year-old trees, strictly first-class, with uniform bodies and tops, 
and plenty of roots in good condition. If any roots are materially bruised it is 
best to remove the affected parts, and in order to get a uniform set of plump 
tops we think it best to cut back to an egg shape. After a lapse of a week or 
ten days it will be important to stir the ground about the roots of the newly 
planted trees. This cultivation may be done by the ordinary double-shovel 
plow, a Sve-tooth cultivator of any kind, or any one-horse cultivator of even 
more sbovela or teeth. If the condition of the ground is mellow and the weeds 
quite small, the Buffalo- Pitts tiew diamond-tooth spike cultivator, with fourteen 
email shovels or teeth, or any similar implement, may be used to good effect in 
pulverizing the soil and the keeping down of the weeds. 

If the weeds get a start, however, we know of no better plow or cultivator 
than the ordinary double-shovel to lift up and give life to the ground about the 
trees. When lands are strong enough, it is admissible to plant corn, Kaflr'Com, 
sorghum, potatoes, etc. 

It will be best to plant com after the lister, also the Kafir and sorghum; but 
TOWS for the last two named may be much closer than for corn and much more 
ehallow, but allowing subsoiler to run deeply. Any ordinary one-horse corn- 
drill will answer for planting these crops, but care should be taken to secure a 
special plate from the implement dealer or nearest blacksmith for cane or 
Kafir. It will be importaat to cultivate the com in a good, businesslike manner, 
' also the Kafir and cane crops at least twice, in order to level up the grounds 
nicely, and in this way excellent crops can be grown. 

Among the orchard lands of medium strength millet may be raised to good ad- 
vantage, and the thin or poor lande may be planted to cowpeas or soy-beans, 
which are very helpful to them. Through their plants the grounds are able to 
gather the nutritious gases from the air that are so beneficial to plant or tree 
growth. Men experienced in the growing of these two crops say that, as a fertil- 
izer to lands, they are nearly or quite equal to red clover. They also make valuable 
forage crops for stock, yielding at times as high as two and one-half tons pet 
acre. In farming the lands in the crops above mentioned, excepting the two last, 
it is important to keep them back from tree rows at least four feet, and this space 
along tree rows should be thoroughly cultivated from time to time until August 
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1, and should Uieo cease, so that trees may have an oppoTtunit; to rip«a up their 
icood and get ready tor winter. 

The above-named crops are among the most important to use in the cultiva- 
tion of young trees, as their careful cultivation serves to keep dowD iujurioue 
grasses and excessive weeds that would be injurious to the trees, and they aleo 
It^ave the grounds in a more open and porous state, which is the preferable ' 
condition for trees of any ago. Kaflr-corn and sorghum crops raised as above 
described should be harvested with the corn-binder, as this delivers it in the sim- 
plest form to place into the shook, and alao the handiest condition to feed to 

After cultivating the orchard in this way five or eiz years, it will be best to 
seed down to clover. Remove first crop each year from grounds and use for cat- 
tle or stock of any kind, as this will prevent the smothering out of a large per 
cent, of the young plants and aid in a longer oootinuation of the sod. The mow- 
ings-machine should be run over the grounds at least once more during growing 
ecBBon, say about August 1, in order to smooth the surface of the land among 
the trees and to give the freest possible circulation of air and sunshine, which are 
BO much needed at this time for the proper coloring of the fruit. 

The pruning-knife and saw properly used are also tools very important among 
our orchards, and their use should begin with the planting. 

Immediately after the tree is properly set in the orchard-plat the top should 
be carefully shaped, and this feature carefully kept up throughout the lifetime 
of the tree. It should not be allowed to go until the top has grown large and 
busby, as a condition of this kind would require entirely too much cutting among 
the large branches to reduce it to its normal size. To do this would endanger 
the longevity of the tree, by bringing about decay and ultimate death. 

When we pick up reading-matter upon the subject of horticulture, we too 
often find where some orchardist or orchardists have bad a large percentage of 
their crops deetroyed by various insects which seem to be increasing, and the cry 
is often, What shall be done? You ask them if they have sprayed their trees 
carefully ; many will say Yea. You ask if their trees are of the productive kinds, 
and they say Yes. You ask about their slapes and soils for the business; they 
will say they aro all right. But when you ask about their mode of cultivation 
they are generally at a loss to answer. 

Upon investigation, you find, perchance, fifty to eighty large, bushy trees per 
acre, thoroughly matted with grasses, weeds, and rubbish of all kinds, with an 
intersprinkling of sumac, box-elders, dogwood, elm, etc., which makes one of 
the most extraordinary nesting-places for the mother insects of all kinde upon 
the face of the earth. An orchard in this condition is not only a detriment to 
its owner but to the entire neighborhood that contains it, and I am frank to say 
that we should have a law prohibiting orchard conditions of this kind. An 
orchard of 160 acres kept in such a manner is competent to produce enough in- 
jurious insects to destroy the apple industry of a whole neighborhood. 

A condition of this kind should be absolutely avoided; aod in order to do this 
conunence to prune and shape top at time when tree is set, and keep it up, prun- 
ing in such a way as to keep top inclined upward, and cultivate froni time to 
time as needed, say with turning plow, by plowing both toward and from the 
tree often enough to keep the grounds from becoming matted with injurious sods 
of any kind, and to keep them from becoming too compact or Holid. At the 
proper time, after the orchard has been plowed as above described, a disk harrow 
can be used to good advantage in chopping up and pulverizing the soil, and 
should be reversible, so aa to throw dirt to or from treee, as desired. This should 
be followed by any ordinary harrow, for the purpose of leveling up the lands. 

In the above we have undertaken to show the kinds of implements ws use and 
think ^st for planting and growing trees of all ages. 
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BEST HORTICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Br Cbakuu HASKiMaTOH, of Altamout. 

With the advance ia horticulture, taking yearly a higher place ia the world's 
work, we are demandiDg special and better imptementa, and the iaKenuity of the 
inventor, aa well aa the skill of the manufacturer, are required to meet the de- 
mand. While the number of soil-working implementa is legion, the types are 
few. The plow, the cultivator, including the harrow and the hoe, about oom- 
piete the liet. For the first work in the spring, I thiuk nothing as yet equals the 
plow, turning the ground ehallow, and from the trees or vines, and finishing tb» 
work with one horse and a lighter plow. For the rest of the aeaaon, the spring- 
tooth, disk or cutaway harrow will answer all purposes, provided they are fre- 
quently used. Not having these better tools, one need not despair, as a common 
cultivator, one- or two-horse, or a common harrow, will do good work; with the 
latter, use handles or some method of guiding it, that the tree be not barked. 
The orchard disk, made to extend to one aide, to run under the trees, is, of course, 
very desirable. The two-horse cultivator, with knife shovels, will please you- 
But the finer the implement, the more constant and thorough must be the work. 

Hallock's weeder Is fine among the berries; but you may have to supplement 
its use with a plow or old-fashioned cultivator. I use the five- or seven-point es- 
tendhble cultivator, and like it very much. I like to use one horse next the row, 
both with trees and vines, thereby virtually hoeing them. Use a short'singletree, 
wrapped next the row with heavy cloth. Planet Junior horse-hoeB will do good 
work for you, as will the wheel-hoe in your little stuff. We cannot yet discard 
the common hoe; I think the simple type is best. In hand-weedera, Hazeltine's 
and Excelsior ar« excellent. The saw and shears are all that are needed in prun- 
ing. The sprayers using liquid and muscle seem safest and beat. 

But enough. I would only say in conclusion that my observation has led mo 
to believe that, to render our improved implementa effective, they must be kept in 
good order, must be frequently used, and the handle attachment (the man be- 
hind) must be the best. The time ia not yet in sight when we can dispense with 
either hard thinking or bard work, but a fruit man who does not have the latest 
improved implements may yet do thorough work, excellent work, ( 
plow, a common cultivator, and a o 



IRRIGATION. 

By B. V. OOODBU., of Tscnmaeh. 

In bringing this subject before you, I am reminded strongly of the familiar 
adage, "In time of peace prepare for war." For, although our fair state is not 
calling very loudly for irrigation at this time, not man; moona have passed since 
"sunny Eausaa" was indeed a dry state, I suppoae aome of ua who have here- 
tofore hardly given the subject of irrigation a thought, or perhaps but little at- 
tention, are now considering the aubject with interest. I shall not attempt to 
deal with this in a general way, or report the aatiafaotory results obtained by 
many, but will give you a little of my own experience, after having tested the 

"The proof of the pudding is in chewing the string," always, and I know of 
no undertaking where theory ia knocked out by practice any quicker than in ir- 
rigation. My irrigation work has been on orchard and strawberry bed exclu- 
sively. Have a twelve-foot, back-geared steel windmill on a forty-foot, three-post 
tower, using two pumps, an eight- and a four-inch, both running nicely jwith a 
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good nind. Whea the gentle zephyrs blow, by removiog one boltfrom coupling 
in large pump rod, can use the small pump, this furnishing a constant supply of 
water. The capacity of pumps at best ie ninety gallons per minute. Water is 
lifted twenty-four feet and delivered in reservoir located beside the mill; the di- 
mensions of said reflervoir being 70x170 teet. The in side* centers on a light, 
saody loam, scraped out to carry two feet of water below and five feet above, 
being oblong in shape. Have a tight board fence around inside of reservoir, to 
keep the waves from washing the bank. For outlets, I use four-inch gas-pipe 
running horizontally tlirough the bank, level with land on outside, with elbow, 
and with five foot stand-pipe on inside. This should be placed in such a way as 
to be tight when upright, and can be leaned over or laid down as desired when 
in use. [Turns on elbow.] This outlet has given perfect satisfaction. We tried 
the square, plank trap-door outlet, but it was a nuisance, and was diecarded. 

An item worthy of mention is that of fresh fish supplied to our table and that 
of our friends from the reservoir, it being stocked with catfish, which, aside 
from their toothsomenees, are of great value in keeping the pond from seeping, 
their activity keeping the sediment constantly stirred up, and it is naturally drawn 
to the spot needed. Have used the open-ditch plan of distributing water until 
this year for several seasons. This has not been entirety satisfactory with straw- 
berries in fruiting time ; not knowing when nature ie going to talce a hand in the 
irrigation business, the berries must be well mulched, for clean fruit; this retards 
the water, running it where it is not needed, causing a waste of water; the 
gophers and moles get in their work, making it necessary to tramp around in 
wet soil, stopping up this hole and that and shifting the mulching; and, using all 
possible care, this is damaging to land and plants. 

I am of the opinion that strawberries, to do their best, should be watered 
often, but in homeopathic doses, which is hard to do by the flooding system. 
However, I have arrived at this conolusion, partly from the excellent and I think 
better results obtained from the use of a tank wagon, this season in my orchard ' 
and berry patch ; being forced to economize in the use of water, my reservoir 
not being in first-class shai« for filling to full capacity, as the time which should 
have been given to that work was used in building a house to live in, our home 
having been destroyed by fire in early spring. This misfortune, followed by the 
severe drought, will make the year 1901 long to be remembered by the writer' 
Being short of water at this most-needed period, the idea of using a tank occurred 
to me. Thirty feet of hose was attached to the tank wagon, having a coupling 
in the center, for convenience in watering the row nearest the wagon. By using 
every sixteenth row as a driveway, water was run from the open hose on the 
fruit and plants, leaving the middle of the patch in good condition for pickers. 
Bome protested I would ruin the berries by watering in the hot sun, but I failed 
to see any bad results; on the contrary, a marked improvement was noticeable 
from the first, both in foliage and fruit, the season of picking being much 
lengthened as well. I expect to improve upon the method of getting water from 
the tank, and will substitute pipe for hose. 

The single hose works well in orchard ; gave each tree about one-half barrel of 
water, following it next day with hoe or some light cultivation to loosen the soil 
and keep it from baking; this being sufficient for about two weeks in any kind 
of weather ; and it was certainly a refreshing eight to see those trees putting out 
new leaves and sending out new shoots, after the good drink given them, and 
also to see how those apples stayed on instead of covering the ground. Certainly 
every horticulturist in the state could profit largely by the use of a water-tank 
in orchard alone, as the results are all that could be desired, and I believe will 
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paj well JD an; season. This year we ran short of water. It takes, id a irj 
time like last summer, a great amouot of water. I took a tank wagon and a one- 
aod one-half inch distributing hose, and ran out about two barrels of water for 
Bverf fifty rods of row. They should be watered every day when it does not rain. 



VARIATION IN FRUITS AND PLANTS. 

By W. B. BiHOLB, of Indepeadenae. 

It is evident from such facts as I have been a)Dle to collect that biologiste are 
persuaded that all living organisms tend to vary even under the most uniform 
conditions of onviroument. There seems to be an innate disposition for organ- 
isms toevolute — toperfect their organization— apparently without the asaietance 
of external influences. We have great reason, therefore, to expect surprising 
variations in living organisms when they are subjectM to different environmental 
pressure and to the influence of external agencies. It shall be the purpose of 
this paper to point out some of the causes of plant and fruit variation and to 
show how the horticulturist may control this variation and make some progress 
towards- reaching bis ideal of fruit and plant. 

The laws of variation are infinitely complex and diversified. Any disturbance 
that may affect the plant may aleo affect the seed or embryo, and any change in 
the embryo may be transmitted to the future plant produced from this seed. 
There seems, therefore, to be no limit to variability. It may go on forever. 

Progressive adaptation to environmental influences is a law of life. It is 
practically impossible to place two organisms under exactly the same conditions. 
In the case of seeds, some may be planted deeper than others. The seeds them- 
selves may differ in size, some furnishing more nutrition than others ; some may 
have thinner hulls, or the hulls of some may have cleavage lines which may ao- 
, celerate germination. Some of the seeds of the same capsule may differ in the 
time of maturity. The internal meohanism of the plant organism may cause it 
to be extremely sensitive to differences in the intensities of external influencee; 
and when these external influencee are of auch a nature as to aOect the proto- 
plasmic structure of the germ-cell the law of prot^reBBive adaptation to environ- 
mental influences will assert itself and the plant will change its habits, and this 
will lead to profound modifications in its structure. 

SulBcient intensity of external stimuli to produce ttiis effect may arise from 
the conditions of the soil. Two seeds may be planted in close proximity, but the 
soil surrounding the seeds may differ in chemical composition quantitatively and 
qualitatively. It may differ in degree of temperature because of this difference 
in composition, or because of the position of surroundings. It may differ in 
moisture and in compactness. Aity of these conditions may be suScient cause 
to produce variability in the two seedlings. Biologists seem to think that the 
center of extreme sensitiveness of plants is in the reproductive system, which 
the; claim is eminently susceptible to every slight change in the surrounding 
conditions; so much so, that so trifling a change as a little more or less water at 
some particular period of growth will determine whether or not a plant will pro- 
duce seeds. 

Buds, likewise, may vary because of their position on the branch of the bee. 
Some branches may differ in food supply, while some may give the buds a better 
exposure to air and sunshine, all of which may affect the life germ of the bud. 
Buds may also vary because of a better start in. the beginning, as a result of some 
incidental advantage. They may differ because of sudden climatic changes, or 
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bec&nm the; have been itimulated by high tillage. Buds on the north side of a 
tree may have an opportoaitj' to adapt themaelves to changed conditiona and be- 
come more hardy, since they may survive a freeze by being thawed out slowly, 
^rhile those on the south side may be killed by rapid thawing. Such conditions 
may result in marked variations. Bud variation may reeult from some oircula- 
tory diaturbance. An eminent botanist claims that any external influence that 
viW disturb the plant circulation may be transmitted to the individual life germs 
of the plant, the amount of disturbance being distributed unequally, depending 
on the poeition and nature of the buds, and may thus produce sports. If this 
is true, we have some clue to bud variation aa well as seed vBriation, and may 
be able to account for some of the perplexing problems concerning the variability 
of lateral and terminal buds. 

There are still other conditions which may affect the protoplasmic structure 
of the plant. Plant roots may be affected by light, gravity, moisture, soil ma- 
terial, and contact. These disturbances may be transmitted by circulatory dis- 
turbances to the different organisms of the plant, and thereby produce some 
marvelous variation. Leaves may be affected by moisture, evaporation, air, and 
sunshine, and these dieturbances may affect the general etrncture of the plant. 
It is interestiDg to note that there seems to be an equilibrium and close correla- 
tion between the plant organs, and when one part is affected the other parts seem 
to yield to the disturbance until an equilibrium is established. All these condi- 
tions, then, and many others, may produce marked variations in plant and fruit. 

This subject is too broad to be discussed in a twenty-minute paper. Any one 
■ of the points mentioned abould require more time than that; and hence I am per- 
mitted only to give brief mention of aomeot the more striking causes of variation. 
This point I wish to emphasize, however, that varietal peculiarities in fruit and 
plants are not due to chance. There is a eauae for each particular acquired or 
transmitted characteristic, and we should look for causes and master the situa- 
tion, if we would be able to control successfully plant and fruit variation. We 
should remember that the pressure of the severe struggle for existence is a great 
factor in producing plant variation. An eminent scientist has said, and our ob- 
servation will verify hia statement, that "plants maintain a continual struggle 
with each other for the occupancy of the soil; a atruggie whose conditions vary, 
not only with the changing physical conditions in the same locality, but with the 
dispersal of plants by various natural agencies to new localities, bringing them 
into association with new plants and with new animal friends and foes." 

I have stated the fundamental factors in causing variation. I shall now at- 
tempt to show how the horticulturist may so control the potent agencies as to 
reach his ideal of tree and fruit. We should bear in mind that man cannot 
cause variation ; that must be left to the agency of nature. Man can only expose 
the plant organisms to new conditions of life, but nature through her agencies 
can alone produce the variation. Man may assist nature by a careful selection 
and accumulation of varieties and b; placing them in the proper environment. 
Man must be patient, however. Nature works out marvels slowly. 

The horticulturist must not demand nor expect too much. He should work 
tor one variety at a time or fail. This variety should be most nearly his ideal, 
and should be adapted to specific usee, aa, for dessert, canning, keeping qualities, 
and shipping. We cannot get the maximum of numbers and largeness at the same 
time. Qoethe says, "In order to spend on one side, nature is forced to econo- 
mize on the other side." We must, therefore, be content to sacrifice, it need be, 
certain qualities for others which we may consider more desirable. 

The most potent factor in variation is doubtless the fertilization of the plant. 
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This may be eittier cross- or self-fertilizatioD. The former is resoited to for the 
creatiOD of new varieties and the invigoration of old varietieBj the lattei some- 
times becomes the means of Sxing new varieties, and is sometimes a cause of 
deterioration of certain species. The laws governing the fertilization of plants 
are, then, most important for all horticulturists to uaderetand. This subjeot is 
fraught with some difficulty, however, as some of our most eminent botanists are 
at variance upon the most fundamental points. But regardless of this fact, there 
are a few prinoiples concerniug pollination which are helpful to the gardener and 
fruit grower, and these the horticulturist should understand if he would be emi- 
nently successful, and be, as Mr. Kellogg says, "the first fiddler." 

Suppose we are looking for an ideal fruit or plant, which as yet we do not find, 
and suppose we do not have any promising varieties, then what should we do? 
We must proceed to assist nature to produce new varieties in some way. How? 
By beginning to cross flowers and by planting the seeds produced. The result- 
ing seedlings will be unlike. The operator should then select seeds from the 
plant tending toward his ideal, and again select seeds from tbeir progeny, and 
from the progeny of succeeding generations, until his ideal is secured. This may 
require patience, for it may mean a long-continued and tedious process. But sup- 
pose, in time, we find the seedling corresponding to our ideal, what then must we 
do? We must proceed to propagate it by runners, grafts, or buds, and thereby 
fix the desired characteristics by a careful and judicious selection. 

This process of producing variation is exemplified by the Kenoyer blackberry, 
which is a cross between the Early Harvest and the Kittatinny. Mr. Kenoyer 
says that Profeasar Van Houten, of Iowa, informed him that in crosses the 
mother plant most often gives the foriu to the new seedling, while the father plant 
gives the form to the fruit. Mr. Kenoyer has verified this statement in the origi- 
nation of his moat excellent blackberry. The Early Harvest, being the mother 
plant, gives to the Kenoyer plant its upright growth, while the Kittatinny, being 
the father plant, gives 'its characteristics to the fruit of the Kenoyer berry. 
These facts, together with constitutional vigor and productiveness arising from 
crosses, have made for Mr. Kenoyer a very desirable berry. We should, there- 
fore, keep these points in mind. If we want to control the character of the plant, 
we should select our ideal plant to be the mother. If we want to control the 
character of the fruit, we should select our pollen from the plant bearing the de- 
sired fruit. In this manner we may be able to reach our ideal of plant and fruit. 

Sometimes the horticulturist may desire an early or late variety of some da- 
sired fruit. In order to secure an early variety he should select seeds that ma- 
ture first. These seeds should be new, large and full of nutrition. These should 
be planted and treated as those before, and the resulting variety will tend to be 
precocious and abundant but slightly smaller and leas firm. Vigor, keeping 
qualities, size and firmness seem to decrease. If a late variety is wanted, late 
seeds to mature and old seeds should be selected. 

It has been a common practice with horticulturists and gardeners to send 
away for seeds of the deeired varieties, thus obtaining seeds produced for several 
generations under different soil and climatic conditions from those existing at 
home, and to use these seeds exclusively. A better result would be obtained by 
securing part of their seeds in this way, and the other part from a careful seleo- 
tion of those produced in the home garden. By sowing these in alternate rows, 
the two stocks will intercross, and by this crossing there will be obtained a thor- 
ough blending of their whole organization and no loss of purity to the variety — 
a far better product than by a mere exchange of seeds. Experiments of crosses 
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of thts kind have been shown to improve the height, weight, hardiness and fer- 
tiUt? of the plant. 

If we wish to inotease the constitutional vigor of any plant, we must rejuve- 
nate and modify the offspring by means of cross- fertilization, thereby uniting 
the characteristics of two individuals. We should observe, however, that if a 
cross is effected between plants of the same variety grown in different localities 
and under «^i^A''^ different conditions, the result is greater constitutional vigor; 
if between plants of the same variety grown under conditions varying very 
largely, the result may be a new variety) but there will be great vigor and they 
will transmit this to their descendaots. They often also produce an unusually 
large number of seeds. 

Plants which have already begun to vary will intercross one with another by 
aid of insects or by means of the wind, thus producing a still greater variety; 
but when these intercrosaes have become very frequent their continuation tends 
to produce uniformity of the species. Pistillate flowers may lie fertilized with 
their own pollen, or by the pollen from other flowers of the same stalk, or by 
pollen from flowers growing on other plants. The resulting seedlings will be un. 
like— those from the seeds of flowers fertilized by their own pollen being the 
least desirable and those from the crossed offspring of distinct plants showiog the 
most points of advantage. Experiments have shown that they will exceed the 
self-fertilized plants not only in height, number of flower stems, weight of plant 
body, aud in fertility, but they will also exceed in hardiness and luxuriance. In 
experiments condiicted on ■ this point, crossed plants withstood the injurious 
effects of being suddenly removed into the open air. They aleo showed an innate 
power to withstand unfavorable conditions, such as cold and intemperate 
weather, better than self- fertilized plants. 

There is another point which I wish to mention. Sometimes we are desirona 
of retaining a certain admirable variation which, as yet, has not been fised. In 
order to do this, we should remember that the more uniform the plant in all its 
parts, the greater is the likelihood that it will transmit its characteristics. Sup- 
pose it is desired to increase the size of the flower in a given plant. Two plants 
are bearing flowers: one has all large blossoms; the other has many inferior 
ones, but one abnormally large. The seeds from the plant bearing uniformly 
large flowers will more nearly give the desired result than seeds from the one 
large flower on the other plant. 

Again, the advantages to be gained by crossing may be made more apparent 
by a careful selection. The sowing of large and heavy seeds usually yields better 
results than the sowing of unselected and small seeds from the same plant. 
Farmers sometimes save the wheat of inferior size of berry (or seed wheat, or 
small, inferior potatoes for seed potatoes, resulting in a deterioration of future 
crops. With edible seeds, such as peas and beans, seeds of large size should be 
selected, to increase the quantity of the product, and the size may be intensified 
by high tillage. 

We must be careful, however, to not expect too much from crossing. So 
eminent an author as Darwin has said: "It is a mistaken idea that the improve- 
ment of our fruits and seeds have been brought about by crossing. By crossing 
we obtain a combination of qualities found in two distinct breeds, and we also 
' cross to increase the constitutional vigor. Purity of breed, with repeated selec- 
tion of the best varieties of that breed, is the foundation of all improvement in 
our domestic plants." 

It is difBoult to get valuable varieties through seedlings alone. They vary too 
greatly from the desired type and the task of fixation is a difBcult one. Seeds, 
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moreover, are more likely to perpetuate the characteristice of the plant than of 
the fruit. Therefore when the desired variety haa been obtained, we shall get 
better results if we propagate from runners, buds, or grafts. 

We should be careful in our aelectioo of buds, however. We caoQot expect 
that the qualities developed by a single abnormal bad on a plant or tree will be 
perpetuated in its offspring; but if a whole limb is characterized by a uniformity 
in its buds, all of which differ from those on the other parts of the tree or plant, 
we have reason to eipect that these peculiarities maj be transmitted to their 
offspring. 

It is usually found that buds recurring at regular and definite intervale will be 
more potent than others in transmitting their characteristics. The Kansas black 
raspberry illustrates this. Originally a seedling, it has always been propagated 
by using plants obtained from about the seventy-fifth or terminal bud. HoW' 
ever, while it gave great promise at first, it has seemed, after a trial of about ten 
years, to be retrograding. ThisisbutaBoemingproof of the view held by Prof. Asa 
Gray and by Andrew Knight, who maintained that fruits which have long be^n 
propagated by grafts or buds always become weakly. This is only another 
evidence in favor of rejuvenating our plants by crossing, 

Plants propagated from roots give greater stability than those propagated by 
buds. The Turner red raspberry is one of these, and has shown no variation in 
a century. Mr. Kenoyer, in propagating his blackberry, uses root cuttings and 
sucker plants, to which may be ascribed much of the excellence of hia plants. 
The Kittatinny, Snyder and Lawton blackberries are also propagated from the 
root and show no variation. 

With regard to the variation of whole varieties of fruits, however, geographical 
changes have much to do. The Rhode Island Greening, for instance, so great a 
favorite in the East, becomes practically worthless when introduced in the West 
and South. The Jonathan and Bellflower are winter apples in Illinois, but be- 
come tall apples when naturalized in Kansas. 

These changes are easily accounted for when we understand that habits are 
hereditary with plants, as in the period of flowering, in time of sleep, in the 
amount of rain requisite for seeds to germinate, etc., and any change in the en- 
vironment of the plant sufficient to produce a disturbance in these habits may 
cause a variation in the plant. 

There are a tew rules of general import governing this whole matter of seed 
and bud variation that should not be overlooked. Giant forms result from the 
fertility of the soil, employment of newly harvested seeds, and crossing. Hardy 
varieties may be produced by suocessive selections from the most hardy individ- 
uals; hardy races, obtained by crossing with hardy species; coloration, from the 
influence of the composition of the soil, continued cultivation, repeated sowings, 
and careful selection. The color of the fruit, then, may vary because of the na- 
ture of the food, and the thickness of the skin may vary because of climatic 
changes. The size of the fruit may vary from the amount of food supply. The 
less marked the departure from the genus of the normal type, the greater is the 
likelihood that it will be perpetuated. 

In conclusion, I would say that it seems easy enough to get varieties, but it 
is not varieties alone that we are after. We do not have time to speculate 
with too many varieties. The practical horticulturist must study existing con- 
ditions and be able to interpret future demands. He must have his ideal of fruit 
and plant in mind and then work slowly and patiently for the realization of that 
ideal. Too many of our fruit-raisers are men who carry on the business as a sec- 
ondary consideration, and who understand nothing of the prinoiples that control 
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the ptoduotion of a flee article, and who blame the nurserymen because their 
fruit-treea do not bear well and the fruit deteriorates year after year. Nothing 
comes by chanoe. A man may improve the product of hie orchard steadily by 
proceeding upon a practical, scientific basis. Many are seeking to produce new 
varietiee, and many are hoping that eoine wonderful variety may "accidentally" 
develop for them ; but what our markets need moet is not so many new varieties 
but a careful maintenance of those which already exist at tbeir highest standard 
of perfection, and that the horticulturista should study the adaptability of these 
to their proper soils, climates, and commeicial uses. To be able to do this we 
must understand the canees of plant and fruit variation, study the effect, and de- 
termine how to so control the variation as to profit by it. 



COMMERCIAL GARDENING. 
Br O. P. Wninrar, of Sborsr. 

Ever since man was ejected from the Garden of Elden, the human family has 
had a longing desire for horticultural products. We can still see the primitive 
gardens of our near ancestors located near the house, on the warmest piece of 
land available, teoced with palings split from native wood, and presided over 
mostly by womenfolk; where no horse ever pulled a cultivator through the fer- 
tile soil; where a wheel-hoe or other labor-saving implement wae unknown. 
Here, in this little, fertile patch, the desire for something more than bread and 
meat wae first planted ; and as time wrought its many changes and man congre- 
gated and built cities, the remembrance of fresh, crisp and luscious fruits and 
vegetables carried man back to hie childhood days, and the desire for these fruits 
and vegetables created a demand, and this demand created the commercial gar- 
den of to-day; which in the last twenty years has made a gigantic growth, hav- 
ing a capital invested of near 2O0 million dollars, and employing 300,000 men, and 
furnishing healthful and light labor for 10,000 women and children, using about 
600,000 acres of land. This industry employs all kinds and classes of labor, from 
the man who only knows enough to handle a hoe to the latest output of our agri- 
cultural ootieges, and from the small boy who can just tell the difference between 
a cultivated plant and a useless weed to the skilful manager of a greenhouse. 

For a successful commercial garden a number of essentials are required. 
Nearly any man withfair intelligence, sufficient industry and someezperienoe can 
Bucceed to an honest living. Access to market ie of vital importance; after pro- 
ducing you must reach the consumer at the least possible expense and in the 
shortest time. For thie you must locate close to your market or else at a good 
shipping point ; end a good shipping point is a railroad center, so that you may 
be able to take advantage of various markets; local causes sometimes producing 
a good demand in one direction and sometimes in another. 

From Texas, with her early spring, clear to northern Michigan, step by step, 
as one day and then another advances spring on her journey to summer, so all 
the way are gardens planted to supply good, wholesome food for mankind ; we in 
this locality frequently shipping our produce south to eupply that market with 
vegetables when the crop is short or exhausted down there, 

In shipping to a distant market the producer takes many risks. There is loss 
in transit ; sometimes your produce arrives on an overcrowded market and your 
goods are sold for less than cost; you are sometimes presented with a back draft 
to cover freight and other expenses ; and we have heard it intimated that the 
n hod not always acted exactly square. In spite of all these 
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riebB, and the devastation by JDBects and fungous growths, an immense amonnt 
of fresh produce is shipped to distant markets and remunerative prices received. 

The home market is preferable in some respects ; 70U come in i«rsonal con- 
tact with 7onr customers — an important fact; you are on the market from da; to 
day and know when to rush your produce and when to hold; and you furnish 
your own conveyance in transportation to market — a big item on a year's bufd- 
ness. Frequently large cities are ao oversitpplied that great quantities are thrown 
away and are a dead loss to all excepting the railroad company. 

The oloser you can get to the oenter of your market the better. The shorter 
the haul the more profit for the gardener. Three miles further out than a com- 
petitor will make you travel 1200 miles further each year than he does; will 
cause the loss of an entire working month, and works against you the same way 
when hauling back fertilizers. If garden land joining the limits of a city is 
worth 9300 per acre, land five miles out ie not worth moro than $50 per acre to 
the market-gardener. When jou are cloae in you have the advantage of procur- 
ing extra help; and when this help is needed you must have it or suffer great 
loes to your crops. Very fortunate it is that vacation comes at the time when 
the boy is most needed, and it ie good for the boy as well as the garden. A boy, 
or better, several boys, properly directed by some competent person, will destroy 
as many small weeds ae a man, and at less tbafi halt the coat. Then it teaches 
the boy habite of industry, keeps his mind directed in proper channels, and, bet- 
ter than all, brings him in contact with Mother Nature. This is also the time 
when you need berry-pickers ; and girls and young women are the ones for thia 
kind of work. They exercise more care, are lighter of touch, and in many ways 
are preferable to boys in picking fruit. 

In selecting the land for your garden, you must have a good, sandy loam, 
rangjng from a light to a medium heavy soil. It must be mealy to the touch— no 
sticky soil in this business— slightly sloping to the south, where it can receive 
the full benefit of the sun's warmth in early spring. Nearly any land will grow 
vegetables, but the beat vegetables grow on the very best of land ; and to make 
tiiie bring a profitable crop, you must fertilize it to a perfect state of production. 

Fertilizers are of three kinds : The commercial fertilizer, which is not used to 
any great estent yet in the Weat — not eo much, perhaps, aa it should be. Then 
the green crops which are plowed under. These ahould conaiat mostly of legumes, 
they furnishing more nitrogen than other green crops. Where large tracts are 
to be fertilized, this method is probably the cheapest of any, especially if one 
must haul the other fertilizers any distance. Lastly, we come to the original of 
all fertilizera, the standby of ages past and gone—the barn-yard fertilizer; and 
to get this in quantities of any value you must be near a city, and the closer in 
the better, With this fertilizer we get great quantities of humus, the most im- 
portant element of our soil ; without it our soil bakes, packs, and becomes some- 
thing like an unbaked brick. With plenty of humus in the soil we need not fear 
the drought so much, and we can cultivate land one or two days earlier after a 
rain if it is well aupplied with humus. You may have good land, but not so 
good but what fertilizers will make it better and more productive. All crops re- 
spond readily to a. liberal application of plant-food. Be liberal in this matter, 
and the increase of the crop will repay you an hundredfold. 

Water is one of the necessities of this busineas— ^ necessary to successful 
gardening as milk is to cheese. Even though you do not intend to irrigate the 
growing crop, the hotbeds must have water, and plenty of it, from start to finish ; 
and in preparing vegetables for market great quantities of water are used, and 
for this purpose a storage tank is needed, into which the water is pumped by » 
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windmill or other power, or a force-pump is so arraDged that it can be worked 
by some power other than man's. We believe in irrigatiao, and in selecting a 
place one should do so with the idea of irrigating at some time ia the future; for 
it is oulj a question of a short time until we will irrigate to a much, greater ex- 
tent than we do now ; and it seems likely that the day is not far distant when all 
the visible water of our Kansas streams will be used for the benefit of growing 

The plowing should always be done in the fall, which lessens the work in 
spring, when we can always find plenty to do; and if we have a late spring, it is 
very convenient to have the land about ready for seed as soon as the frost is out ; 
besides, the year's work will be more evenly distributed on the horses. With 
deep plowing in the fall a larger reservoir is made to retain the moisture that 
falls during the winter. Do this plowing as late as can be done before the 
ground freezes up for the winter ; then, if it freezes before any rain has fallen to 
pack it, your land will be in excellent condition m the spring, requiring only a 
little harrowing and smoothing to be in a perfect condition for the garden seed. 
The action of the frost oo freshly plowed land is very complete, thoroughly pul- 
verizing it and unlocking the plant-food. 

In planting the seed to produce your crops do not be stingy, for as you deal 
with nature so in turn you will dealt by. You must not expect a full crop when 
you have planted only half enough seed. Seed, as compared to the crop which 
it produces, is a small item of expense. Order your seed from a reliable seed- 
man. Do not buy where it is sold on commission by grocers, hardware mer- 
chants, and the like. Poor seed, or that which ia not true to name, is an 
expensive luxury which any gardener is too poor to indulge in. Qreat care must 
be used in planting this seed ; it must not be too deep, for the germ has a limit 
to the distance it can grow underground. Theemallertfaeseed the nearer it must 
be to the surface. It is all-important that the ground should be well pulverized 
and firmly pressed around the seed, and as soon as the rows or hills can be seen 
the cultivation should begin. Of course we destroy weeds while we cultivate, 
but to deetroy the weeds ia only a secondary consideration ; with proper cultiva- 
tion no weeds are allowed to start. We cultivate to stir the land, so that air may 
penetrate the soil and help feed the plant, and also to form a dust mulch, to 
keep the land from baking and conserve the moisture which comes to the surface 
by capillary attraction. 

Cultivation, intense cultivation, must be your watchword. It means nze ; it 
means succulence; it means everything to your crops. Irrigation is all right in 
its way; all of us cannot irrigate, but all of us can and must cultivate. We saw a 
field of corn this year that went twenty bushels to the acre, and from the time it 
was planted, for a period of ninety days, this field only received one inch of rain. 
Cultivation made, in thia case, twenty bushels of com to the acre, and if cultiva- 
tion could produce a crop like this in a summer such as 1901 gave us, then by 
cultivatioQ we can always produce a crop. 

For detailed information on all subjects pertaining to your business, get any 
good handbook on the subject, keep in touch with your experiment station, take 
standard periodicals, and use all the labor-saving implements that can be used 
to advantage. The best is none too good for your business, and you must be up 
to date yourself. It is the man in front of the van who achieves success. 

Crops must be rotated. If the same kind of crop is grown continuously on 
the same piece of ground all tb« insects which prey on that species of plant are 
bred, and many hibernate there and are ready early in the season to attack and 
destroy. This applies as well to the fungous growths of all vegetation. Botation 
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is very important, aad wilt pay well if worked out in detail. Tubers, roots and 
bulbs should never follow each other ; cabbage should Dot follow lettuce, and so 
on. Always try to follow each crop by that of opposite character. 

You cannot afford to let such valuable and highly fertilized land lie idle for a 
single day during the growing season. To keep this land producing crops Up to 
its full capacity, there must be the very earlieet crop that can be profitably grown, 
fallowed by some early summer crop, and this by fall and late fall crops. Bome 
early spring crops succeed fully as well in the late fall, and the demand is fre- 
quently good. You can plant a second crop on the ground from which you are 
harvesting a crop without detriment to either. Tomatoes can be planted in the 
radish or early beet patch. It is not uncommon to get three crops trom the 
same piece of land in one season. For instance, plant peas; when they are 
grown plant com; cut up the corn and sow turnips; and you are quite safe to 
try this and many other combinations. 

Land under thia treatment will be constantly cultivated ; no chance for a crop 
of weeds to sow their crop of seeds broadcast over it. &igh-priced land must be 
worked to its full capacity to pay rent, interest, taies and labor and a fair profit. 

In preparing youc products for sale you must meet the demands of your 
market. The vegetables must be fresh, clean, and of uniform size. Do not 
bunch small and large ones togetjier. Your crop will bring nearly as much if 
you do not sell the smalt ones. Uniformity in size is a great help in selling. 
Arrangements that are pleasing to the eye will help dispose of your load. 
Have the quality as good alt the way through as on the top ; this assures your 
customers that they may depend on what they get from you. If you are a ship- 
per, put your name on every box or package, and see to it that you send nothing 
to market but what you would willingly partake of yourself. 

Up to tbie period you have been a laborer, producing the very best the fertile 
soil and good management can grow, but now you are a merchant and must be 
alert, wide-awake, and right up to busineas; for here you meet strong and active 
competition and many tricks of the trade. Much of your produce is perishable, 
and you must sell and so must your competitor, and where there is a surplus on 
the market very low prices are often quoted; but if you have produced a first- 
class article you are justified in asking a little more than the other fellow does; 
and if you realty have the best on the market you are all right; and if you have 
not the best it is better to haul your load home than to pull the price down to a 
ruinous rate, because you hurt the market for the load you must bring to-morrow. 

The public must be supplied with the products of the orchard and garden, 
and every year the demand is increasing, because the people realize that fruits 
and vegetables are eBsential to health ; and when they partake of this food — 
fresh, canned, or dried — they know they are not partaking of any embalmed 
food. And you — well, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that you have 
done your duty ; have helped your fellow man on his way to a higher civilization. 
You are not on the rapid road to wealth, but what others have done you may do. 
We know of one man this year who cleared $100 per acre on potatoes ; another 
who did as well on fruit; and what was formerly a muck swamp, near Canisteo, 
N. Y., brought the owner J700 per acre in onions. Not quite all of uh can do this 
well the first year; but remember that 1000 horses are raised before a world- 
renowned trotter is produced, and that many thousand tunnels and prospects 
are started before a "bonanza" gold-mine is found; but he who plants, culti- 
vates, gathers and supplies his fellow man will find contentment, reap happiness, 
and enjoy a healthy old age. 
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REPORT ON SMALL FRUITS. 
Br Gbo. Holrihoik, or Bowdale, 

The drought of last summer was eo severe that experiments and general ob- 
eervations based upoo the year's crop would be misleading if one did not relj, to 
a certain extent, on the results of fonner years, and take into consideration the 
fact that last summer was abnormal, and one the equal of which may not reaaon- 
ahly be eipeoted for years to come. We had no bene&cisl rains in our seotion of 
the country from the 10th of April until about the middle of August; so that 
during the floweiing and fruiting aeason we were without our usual moisture, 
and results based upon conditions of the kind would only be ooncluBive as to 
what would do well in the Sahara, or the short-grass sectioa of "bleeding" Kan- 
sas. However, the season opened with remarkably brilliant prospects, and my 
imaginary bank account for the coming Aueuat was larger than my actual ac- 
count ever was for a correeponding period. Raspberries that had never before 
borne a full crop had made a splendid growth, were free from anthracnose, and 
were apparently iu ideal oondition. Blaakberr; buds were alive, and there were 
plenty of them; strawberrieB were peeping through the mulch, showing perfect 
rows of green. such as I never had before. But alas and alack ] there was " many 
a slipper 'twixt the cable and the gripper," and before the season was over my 
bank account was large, but large the wrong way. 

Id addition to the Kansas raspberries before mentioned, we had a nioe little 
patch of very promising two-years-planted Cumberland, and a few Gregg; all 
healthy and in nice, thrifty, growing condition. But on May 26, when the rasp- 
berries and blackberries were in bloom, we had a severe frost— severe at least 
for that time of year. We did not notice the results of the frost tor a day or two, 
whan, upoD close inspection, we discovered that about three-fourths of the rasp- 
berries and blackberries were killed outright, all which had bloomed before the 
frost being dead. The ethers might just as well have succumbed, for the drought 
kept them from developing, and it would have saved me lota of worry as to when 
it would rain. We had a few raspberries — perhaps ten per cent, of a crop-^that 
were marketable; as before stated, conclusions from such results would be mis- 
leading. Howev^ I am satisfied that the Kansas is the best-paying berry we 
have at present. It is a good producer and it certainly is a good seller. Qregg 
is still in favor and I would not be withou t it. It has some faults not noticed in 
the Kansas. Cumberland promises to excel the Kansas ; this, though, is only a 
promise, for it has not been thoroughly tested here yet, and we are unable to say 
positively as to what it will do. I bad such confidence in it that I planted three 
acres last spring. Cardinal is certainly a splendid grower. The largest rasp- 
berry canes I ever saw were from the Cardinal. From others I learn that it is 
very productive, but that its color will interfere with it as a commercial variety. 
It is especially recommended for the home garden. I would not plant Hopkins ; 
it requires too much work to get them picked and they won't sell on this market 
aloDgsida of Kansas. Cuthbert does well for a red raspberry, doing especially 
well on new ground. It will pay you to plant Cuthbert. 

Blackberries were nearly a total failure; we had a few Early Harvest, which 
proves to my orind that of which I was before convinced, viz., that it is a money- 
maker. Ripening as it does early in the season, it is picked and marketed before 
the later varieties come on. It has, too, the good quality of having small seeds, 
thus making a splendid canning variety. I believe that in the last four years it 
has made more money, acre for acre, than any other variety marketed in Kansas 
City. I<i spite of the fact that the drought was so severe, there were erane 
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Splendid Loudon grown. The parties who grew them claimed that the; with- 
stood the drought better than any other blackberry and ripened well-developed 
fruit througrhout the entire eeason, Mr, Kenoyer kindly sent us a few of his new 
blaokberr]', but we were unable to form any coacluaions as to its merit. We are 
still planting Bnydere. 

Currants are uuBatiafactory with us. We have raised a few good crops, but 
other smali fruits pay us ho much better that we have quit growing them. Red 
Dntoh and White Orape aeem to have made the most mone; for us; Cherrj' is a 
shy bearer but very handsome, and a good aelier when successfnily grown. 

Gooseberries are not selling as they did in former years. They were slow sale 
this fear, although the supply was limited; but for all that they seem to be 
profitable and many people are planting extensively, especially to Houghton, 
which is our favorite. 

Strawberries suffered this year, but not to the eztont that other later fruits 
did. They were injured very little by the frost — a fact that wBs highly pleaung 
to me as well as ezcitiog oonsiderable surprise. I have always been fearful that 
a late frost after strawberries had blossomed would injure if not entirely ruin our 
crop for that year. Our strawberry field is located in a low bottoqi, about eight 
or ton feet above ths creek bed, and about twenty or thirty feet below the gen- 
eral level of the raspberries and blackberries before mentioned, which were so 
badly injured by the frost. When the frost came I supposed tbat the strawber- 
ries would be killed, but to my surprise and gratifloation I found that only those 
berries yet out in blossom were killed. The berries from which the petals had 
fallen were uninjured, and those in bloom were so few in number as to render the 
injury unnotioeable, although we had three or four frosts, severe for that time 
of year — severe enough to kill the fruit on blackberries and raspberries twenty or 
thirty feet above. Other patohes in our vicini^ were more severely injured by 
the drought than was ours. Being located in the bottom, we had plenty of wator 
for irrigation, and when it became evident that the long-overdue rains would 
not materialize, we bought an engine and pump and set to work night and day 
to run water on the field; by so doing we were able to save the fruit on about 
one-half of the field, which not only paid for the engine and all expenses inci- 
dent thereto, but also made a snug little profit. II we could have foreseen tha 
drought and gone to work a week earlier, we could have saved the entire crop. 

And here I wish to give it as my opinion that it is necessary that strawberriea 
should have a great amount of water during the ripening season. In the sum- 
mer of 1900 we had a patoh of Parker Earle through which ran a ditch about a 
foot below the general level of the patch, and as 1900 was an ordinarily damp 
season, during strawberry time this ditch was always partly full of water. I 
imagined that the berries which grew in this miniature swamp would not ripen ; 
but, to my surprise, the finest berries in the whole patch grew in this ditch, which 
was so wet that cue could not go across it without going shoe-top deep in water. 
Again, when we laid our pipe for irrigation this summer, we were rushed 
and had no time to watch leaky joints, and as a result parts of the field wer« 
flooded continually; although it was very wet^so wet as to be slushy at those 
places — yet these wet patches produced splendid berries; and so, as a result of my 
experience, I concluded that the old bugbear of failure of strawberries in low 
ground is about played out, and I conclude that the bottom is the logical home 
of this favorite fruit, for the reason that one can get water when he needs it for 
irrigation, aside from the fact that the bottom is the last place to need it. 

As to the favorite varieties of strawberries, we have several. We can't do 
without Parker Earle; about half of our planting is of this variety. It is not so 
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good wben grown on upland. It grows too loo^ and does n't develop as it does 
in the bottom. Warfield is well enough known to need no recommendation. 
Wm. Belt is a splendid home vnriety, and does well oommerciall;. It is large, 
handsbme, prolific, and decidedly pleasant to the taste ; it is a good table variety. 
Windsc^ Chief commands about twenty-five cents per crate more than other ber- 
ries of like size and color because of its fine table qualities. Clyde does better for 
us as a two-year-old than as a yearling, Bubacb, MarBhall, Stayman, Eclipse, 
Olen Hary and Haverland have not done well for ub. Bubach does better on up- 
land. Eicelsior is a new berry, and is the earliest I know anything about. It 
will pay you to plant It; it is very early, very prolific, and of good color; there is 
money in it. Nick Ohmer, another new varied, is too good to leave out; it is 
large, sweet, has a wonderful aroma, is very prolific, and in my opinion a re- 
markable berry. By all means try Excelsior and Nick Ohmer. Gandy is the lat- 
est of all, and prolongs the season until berries arrive from Colorado, and when 
strawberries, much as we like them, should give way to other fruits. 

As to the care of strawberries, I think it is as necessary to mulch as to plow 
and hoe; a good, heavy mulch, about four times the amount that is taken for a 
given area of what will keep the berries clean, will keep the ground free from 
weeds during fruiting, and will also conserve the moisture. 

I would not close this report without an exhortation to more systematic, per- 
sistent and thorough cultivation; you oannot expect good, profitable results un- 
less your ground is free from weenls and your soil is kept loose. If you are in 
doubt as to the result, try a single acre, and put double the usual work thereon, 
and see how it will pan out. The prospect for a crop next year is as good as 
oould reasonably be expected after the severe drought. Raspberries and black- 
berries made a good growth lata in the season and promise well. Strawberries 
made few plants and look ragged ; still I expect a half crop next year. 

REPORT ON SMALL FRUITS. 
Br B. F. Shith, of Lawrence. 

The smali'fruit season of the year 1901 was the dryest known for'many years, 
or at least since berry fruits became a commercial product. On the h^hlands 
around Lawrence there was not enough rain to lay the dust from the 18th of 
April till the 2Tth day of July. Many of the forty-seven varieties we are testing 
and growing for market wilted under the trying ordeal. Among the varieties 
that were the greatest sufferers were the Warfield, Windsor Chief, Splendid, 
Clyde, Miner, Parker Earle, Lovett, Glendale, Brandywine, Kansas, Star, 
Patrick, Paris King, and some others. Varieties that resisted the drought best 
were Bederwood, Excelsier, Johnson's Early, Sample, Bisel, Captain Jack, Cres- 
cent, New York, Vorbies, Margaret, Hidgeway, and No. 77 (a new variety of my 
own production, under test). About four-fifths of our crop of raspberries dried 
Up on the bushes. Early Harvest blackberries turned out about four pickings. 
All other varieties dried on the bushes. 

In comparing the labor bestowed on the soil between other berry fruits from 
planting to fruitage, the gooseberry has been my most profitable crop. Notwith- 
standing the severity of the drought, its berries were of good size from the first 
to the last picking. 

The best currants are the Fay and Red Dutch varieties; other varieties on 
my soil are eh; bearers; moat of my currant bushes were planted six or seven 
years ago and this is the first season that they have borne any crop worthy of 
mention. The currant has more insect enemies than any other small fruit; but 
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tbis year the drought and exceeaiTe h«at kept the curraot-feeder (?) in the shade ; 
hence I was able to market some onrrante at 92 and 12.60 per orate ; but in this 
there was not a cent of profit, oonaideriDg the labor beatowed on them. Owii^ 
to theuQcertaintiesaf the fruitage of currants, I cannot recommend their culture 
anywhere in Kansas as a profitable branch of commercial berry-growing ; but it 
may pay the farmer or the mechanic with a village plat to grow a few dozen cur- 
rant buahea. 

Now I cannot refrain from givicg our fruitgrower frienda some experience in 
eubaoiling the land for strawberrien. The American people are the greatest in- 
ventors and experimenters in the world. We ore not content with doing well! 
but are continually aeeking fresh fields of adventure and experience on a higher 
plane. So we fruit-growers, too, are on the elert and experimenting for greater 
production and larger fruits, with as little labor as possible to bring the desired 
result. Bo I sought and found a lower stratum of soil with a subsoil plow, with 
the idea that I would produce a greater crop of berries by aubsoiling the ground 
fifteen to eighteen inches deep, in order to hold the moisture in times of drought. 
This year I had three new one-year-old strawberry fields on land tliat I had Bub- 
Boiled the fall previous to planting, The plants had had double the ordinary at- 
tention, with the latest improvements in oultivation, hoeing, and plowing. These 
three fields that had been nursed so carefully, and that promised so well, did not 
yield enough berries to pay for the strawmulching put on last autumn to protect 
them during the winter. On examination, I found that the subsoiled berry 
patches were dry to the bottom of the loosened subsoil ; the soil had not held the 
moisture, as I was assured it would. On the land plowed to the ordinary depth 
of four or five inohea is where I gathered my 1901 crop of strawberries. I would 
not permit a man to do any subsoiling on my fruit farm for twenty dollars pet 
acre. This experiment cost me over JIOOO. While it is not as pleasant to tell the 
world about our failures as it is of our sucoesses, I give this one for the benefit 
of my friends. 

SMALL FRUITS. 

By F. W. DlION, o( Helton. 

The first and beet is the strawberry. We think we are safe in saying that 
never did we see such flne prospeota for an immense crop of very large berries as 
we did at the beginning of the ripening period, about May 26. The spring had 
been ideal; the heavy early spring rains had saturated the soil. Then, during 
the blooming period, there was neither rain nor frost to prevent pollination or 
perfect setting of perfect fruit ; the drought continuing, of course, could have but 
one end. Drought alone was bad enough, but when the thermometer ranged 
from 90 to 100 degrees in the shade, the end came only the faster. Most of onr 
fields, being well mulched, did not give up the fight without producing a fair 
crop. This season proves that soil, and varieties suited to it, have much to do 
with successful resistance of drought. Some sorts were entirely ruined, while 
other rows, only three and one-half feet from them, produced a good crop of 
good berries. Location is also important, the north slopes producing much 
larger cropa of berries than the south slopes ; the southwest, of course, bringing 
the poorest results, with the northeast slopes doing the best. 

We think the Excelsior was the beet-paying berry with us this season. It 
was mostly picked before the extreme hot weather began, and, of course, the 
soil was not yet very dry. This was a fine-looking berry, but of poor fiavor, firm 
enough to ship anywhere. Earliest and Early Bucceea were much better than 
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Michel's Earlr. After Exoelsior, for profit, the race was clow between Clyde, 
Bnbach, Worfleld, Mela, Haverlsnd, Crescent, Phillips's Seedling, Bederwood, 
Wiadeor Chief, Bpleodidi Bieel, and Staples, the odds being in favor of the ear- 
lier berries. Of the late berries, we think none were profitable. Aroma proved 
the best, but Gand; was a close second. Our other late varieties were not so fa- 
vomblj located. 

We ought to have a 'report of some of the Dewer sortSt but it seems that all of 
themwerein an unfavorable location. M; berries are on a ridge and exposed to the 
hot suD and wind, aod of oourse were greatly injured; and we believe now were 
on the poorest land on the farm to resist drought ; at any rate, we got very little 
fruit from any ofthe new sorts; probably the August Luther did the best, but it 
was an earlj berry. To sum all up, we had about one-half of an average orop, but 
not one-fourth of what our field promised. Ptioas of berries were very good, and 
DotwithstandiDg the extreme weather there was some profit. 

As we passed from strawberries to raspberries the days became hotter and 
longer; every day, as you all know, was a record-breaker; but the raspberry field 
we could cultivate, and to scmie extent could prevent the soil drying out entirely. 
Kansas proved the best of the black caps. The new Gardioal promised a wonder- 
ful crop, but the long-continued heat and drought proved too much, and we only 
picked a light yield; the Haymaker proved to be a good berry, of Cardinal 
type. Every day the weather became a little hotter ; if we should say warmer, 
the word would be inadequate. That kind of weather ushered in the blackberry 
season ; of oourse we had kept the cultivators going ; the soil was moist, but the 
heat was extreme. Other blackberry growers in our section had no fruit, but we 
had enough to pay a small profit. Snyder was our prinoipal variety, but the 
betriee were small and seedy; on some soil they dried up entirely. Early Harvest 
proved the beet and most profitable; most of these sold for (2.50 per case; the 
yield waa about one-third of a full crop ; so far the Early Harvest has proven the 
most profitable for us. We fruited some new varieties in a small way, but not 
enough to say just how they would do in field culture. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON EXHIBITS. 
Wm. H. Underwood, Hutchinson, three plates of Mieeouri Pippin apples. 
W. F. Scrimsher, Silver Lake, three varieties of apples. 
A. H. Buokman, Shawnee county, two plates of Gano apples. 
E . O. Farrar, Abilene, one plate of eeedUng apples named Buck's Golden. 
Aug. Pearson, Assaria, Saline county, three plates of seedling apples. 
H. C. Carter, Baldwin, one plate of seedling apples. 
Peter Heil, Shawnee county, one plate of Arkansas Black applee. 
J. B. Fergus, Allen county, nineteen varieties of apples. 
John Brazilton A Song, Wathena, seven varieties of applee. 
Geo. Gunning, Wathena, one variety (two plates) of apples. 
Wm. Cutter, Geary county, ten varietieaof apples. 
W. B. Eames, Delphoa, four. varieties of apples. 
E. J. Whitaker, nine varieties of applee from cold storage. 
Doctor Bohror, Rice county, two varieties of apples. 
A. Oberndorf, jr., Centralla, three varieties of apples. 
Thomas Stevens, Jefferson county, one plate of apples. 

Missouri State Horticultural Society, thirty-two varieties of apples, two va- 
rieties of pears, four varieties of craba. 

Two plates of so-called Black Ben Davis, exhibited by Stark Bros., of Mls- 
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Bouri, received our meet osretnl attention, on account of doubt ae to its being 
different from Gano. We found it to be more solid, coareer grained and juicier 
than the Gano ; all of which ma7 have been caused b; special culture or after- 
treatment. There is so much dispute over this apple, and it is so decidedly ood- 
demned b; W. Q. Gano, Wild Bros,, and others, who have taken great pains to 
investigate, that it is of more than ordinary interest to tree- planters. 

MissHubart, Junction City, collection of artificial fruits, very interesting. 

Payne's Long Keeper (from Missouri) is an apple of fine promise, of good size, 
color, and flavor. 

H. C. Garter's seedling apple was large and red, but of inferior quality. 

Several seedlings were shown, but were either too small or out of seasou ; we 
cannot epeak of their real merite. It ia our verdict that the western part of the 
state is fast coming to the front as on apple-producing section, as the very beet 
specimens are from there, from a section until recently considered a poor apple 
region. Wm. Cwraai, 

B. P. PaM COAST, 
F. HOLSINQEK, 

Committee on ExhibiU. 



REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGIST. 
By E. A. PoFEKOB, of tbe Btate A«rii»iitaral College, Uanhattao. 

THK CODLING- BOTH. 

Though this subject has been presented so often before this Society as almost 
to merit the action proposed by members in regard to x>sar blight, that it be 
barred from future meetings, it is evident to the writer hereof that there yet re- 
mains opportunity for missionary work in the direction of inducing a wider popu- 
lar knowledge of the codling-moth and its ways and the approved methods of ita 
destruction. This effort must no doubt continue to be put forth for years to 
come. It is only by continued iteration that we may hope to overcome the popu- 
lar objection to the warfare upon this insect; and, in my opiuion, it is the duty, 
though it be a somewhat tiresome one, of the State Horticultural Society, as the 
exponent of advanced horticultural information, to keep the matter before the 
people. 

The history of the apple crop for 1901 is practically a repetition of that of 
previous years: a fair product in quantity, reduced in marketable value by the 
work of this insect ; the total loss no doubt greatly in escees of the expense of 
treating all the bearing trees in the state in a thorough and successful manner. 

Judging by reports and letters of inquiry that yearly come to my table, I am 
satisfied that it is still necessary to present matters of the nature of fundamental 
information upon the habits of this insect and the methods of its subjugation, 
and to correct various popular delusions as to the efficacy of the spraying engine 
where properly used. Some correspondents report success with the treatment, 
others failure, and others yet inquire it there ia "any means of protecting the 
apple crop against this apple-worm." Some of the members of this Society 
would as soon be without a cultivator as without a sprayer, and others still need 
to be brought to the light as to the proper application of this useful and valuable 
instrument. The consensus of expert opinion is with the former, and the 
doubters must remain in the constantly decreasing minority. 

Too many of the small orchardiste of our state are possessed of a half knowl- 
edge that is sometimes less sate tbao absolute ignorance. They "spray" with- 
out being certain as to subetaocee, mixtures, times, and methods. They expect 
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a siogle year's work to estormiEste tbe inBeot, regardless of their neighbors' 
carelessness, and the reault is consequently dissppomting to them, turning 
them into opponents of ali treatment. It U true that there exist weli-digested 
and luminous text-books oonceming this line of work, and numerous publications 
by the different experiment stations and by the United States department of 
agriculture, to be had for the asking; but theee evidently are not available to 
ali, or are entirely overlooked. It ia for the benefit of those yet unsatisfied upon 
these points that the following r^sum^ is presented, and in its preparation I 
have made free use of all sources of reliable information. 



The codliog-moth belongs to a family of true moths, the most of which in 
their larval state feed upon leaves of various plants, many of them being injuri- 
ous as leaf-rollers, the fruit-eaters, however, being very few, and practically no 
others than the present species being troubletome. It is one of the earlier 
orchard insects to receive notice in garden literature, and has had its due share 
of attention ever since the first account of it. According to Professor Slinger- 
land's historical account, in Cornell Bulletin No. 142, among earlier suggested 
destructive measures were the scraping of the trunks of the trees, to remove 
rough bark, and the application of an alkaline wash; the banding of the trunk 
or the placing of cloths in tbe forks of the branches, to capture the worms; the 
spraying of the tree with whit«wash, to fill the calyx cup and so prevent egg-lay- 
ing at that point;* various traps, including lights in the oTChard;t and finally, 
in 187S-'80, the use of arsenical sprays. Since the latter date the efficiency of the 
arsenical spray has been the subject of repeated experiment in various quarters, 
and I think I may say without contradiction that, in every case where proper 
conditions have been observed, the advantage of this treatment has been fully 
proven. 

The moths appear in spring, having passed the winter as larvte in cocoons 
spun the previous autumn in any convenient hiding-place, as the crevices in ap- 
ple bins, boxes, or barrels, and out-of-doors under tbe scales of rough bark on 
apple trees and in old birds' nests. The time of tbe general appearance of the 
moth corresponds fairly with the period of the fait of the bloom of the apple tree, 
though under different circumstances, as special warmth or the reverse, speci- 
mens may appear slightly earlier or later. After a few days eggs are deposited on 
the young apple or on leaves near by. These hatch in a week or thereabout, the 
young worms making their way into the young apple mostly at the eye or blos- 
som end, where they feed sometimes a few days before penetrating toward the 
core. Upon becoming full grown they work their way outward, and whether the 
attacked apple remains on the tree or falls to the ground, most of the worms 
abandon it and curiously make their way to the trunk, where they spin their 
cocoons, if shelter be afforded by scales of bark or by bands of cloth, paper or hay 
placed there for tbe purpose. The fact that many of the worms emerging from 
fallen apples find their way to the trunk to pupate is shown where three bands are 
placed upon the tree, when many cocoons will be found under both upper and 
lower bands, and but few under the middle one. Tbe pupal state is assumed in 
tbe cocoons, and after about ten days, more or less, tbe moth appears, In tbe 
summer the worms transform at once after spinning the cocoon, but tbe worms 
that come out of the apple in the autumn remain in the larval state until within 
two or three weeks of the appearance of the apple bloom before transforming to 

^'^''^B treatmenl was siueested hy an eiperiment in which the calyx cap ws» coveicd with 
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pupfe. OccasioDallf a cocood will be found in the bftsin of the apple next the 
stem. Numbers will be found in an; bird's neat on the btaQohes, manr in the 
corrugations of the bark in the fork of the tree, and in an; shelter on the ground 
under the branoheB, such as piles of boards or the like. 

The moths emerging from the pupte of the summer brood soon mate, and the 
females lay eggs ae before, the second brood of worms occupying the now well- 
grown apples. Our inveHtigationa at the experiment etatioD haveshown us that, 
although, through the irregularity In appearance of the moths in spriug, and 
apparently through the irregularity in time of full growth, there is no time dur- 
ing summer when worms may not be found in some of the apples, yet, through 
their appearance in greater numbers under the bands at certain times, it ia evi- 
dent that there are two and possibly three broods annually in our latitude, and 
thifi is probably true for the entire state. As before stated, the worms of the 
last brood pass the winter iu ttie larval form, in cocoons, in soy convenient place 
of shelter, and eapecially in orevioes in bins, cracks in barrels, and comers in the 
apple room, where they have gone in the infested apple. 

This, briefly, is the life-history of the codling-moth, and upon these facta is 
based the establiahed treatment. In respect to the value of this treatment I am 
not so sanguine as those who state that after spraying not a single wormy apple 
can be found, where on adjoining trees not sprayed ninety per cant, of theapplee 
are wormy. But annual trial for twelve years has convinced me of the truth of 
the deductions from our first extended trial at the Kansas Experiment Station, 
namely, that "under proper treatment the average difference in marketable fruit, 
in favor of the orchardiat, amonnta to a possible gain of fifty per cent, of the en- 
tire crop, at an expense of application of a few cents per tree. 

The treatment that we have puraued isaa followa: Spray aa soon as the petals 
have fallen (no delay admissible) with any good arsenical poison. Spray again 
at once, if the first application is followed by a good shower of rain, and, at any 
rate, give the trees a second spraying not later than ten days from the date of 
the first. This I recommend, because we have found, on similar trees, decidedly 
fewer wormy apples where a second spray had been applied. On the other hand, 
a third application does not seem to show a sufficient decrease in affected fruit. 

As to materials, I have found nothing better in general than good Paris green, 
in the proportion of an ounce to ten gallons of water, with the lime water from 
an ounce or more of fresh quioklime added. London purple we have entirely 
discarded, aa being too variable a poison, and because of the frequent serioua 
scalding of the foliage resulting from its use. Eeoent trials show favorably for 
the use of arsenate of lead. 

In addition to the application of the spray, place banda about the trunk or 
large branchea aa soon aa the first worms are leaving the fruit, the rough bark 
having been previously removed by the use of the tree scraper. We prefer the 
band of carpet paper, eight inches wide at least, held to the tree by a broad- 
headed carpet-tack thrust by the thumb into the bark and through the overlap- 
ping ends of the band. Every eighth or tenth day the bands are examined, and - 
the captured larvie and pupaa killed by any convenient means, the banda replaced, 
and 80 till the crop is off the tree. The number of worms ao deatroyed has 
equaled, in various tests, from B^ to 44 per cent, of the total of infested apples 
on the tree, a vast and profitable reduction in the number of ineecta that would 
otherwise affect the remaining fruita or the next crop. 

Aa a third measure, see to it that no worms that go to the apple room with 
the mature fruit escape aa gravid moths, to lay eggs in the orchard. Screens in 
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the wiudowB will pa; (or themselvea, not b; keeping othctt inaecta out, but b7 
keeping the moths in. 

If ev«i7 orchardiat could be persuaded to adopt these defeDsive measures, 
there is not a shadow of doubt that man; a load of apples that now goes to the 
cider-mill would go, rather, to the cold-storage house, with decided flnaucial ad- 
vantage to the grower. 



From several sources I have received information and specimens that indicate 
that the grape fldia is occasionally the source of considerable injury to the vine 
in Kansas, and, although I have had little opportunity to observe in person the 
work of the insect, it eeema deeirable to bring together here an account of it, col- 
lected from available sources, for the benefit of our vineyardists. 

The grape fidia is a beetle belonging to the family Chrysomelidffi, to which 
pertain also such well-known pesta as the Colorado potato- beetle, the cucumber, 
beetle, and the coin-root worm. The adult insect is one-fourth of an inch long- 
rather narrow, with slender, reddish legs and antennce, the head usually drawn 
rather closely into the front of the thorax. In color the beetle is reddish brown, 
covered thickly with a coat of gray, scale-like hairs, obscuring the body color; 
but in old specimens this hairy coating is often rubbed off. The beetles are not 
very active, drawing the l^s and antenn» close to the body and rolling off the 
leaf to the ground, where their gray color inakee them hard to see. They feed 
upon the upper surface of the grape leaf, gnawing out patches of the leaf sub- 
stance, and when numerous, as I have eometimee seen them, riddling the leaves 
oi eating them to tatters. Besides the cultivated grape, they attack also the 
wild vine, and the Ainpelopei» or Virginia creeper. Professor Riley records the 
beetle from the redbud, and I have taken it upon various woodland shrubs, but 
without evidence that it fed on them. Specimens of my collecting determine 
the appearance of the beetle throughout the month of June, and probably also 
throughout the greater part of July, in Kaneae. 

According to Professor Webster, of the Ohio Experiment Btation, who has 
made the only published study of its life-history, the beetle lays ita eggs during 
the months stated, on the vine, above ground, under shreds of old bark, the , 
young hatching in a short time, and the young larvs dropping to the ground, 
which they enter through the crevices, especially near the base of the vine, until 
they reach the underground parts ; here they feed at first upon the tender fibers, 
but afterward on the bark of the older roots, which they ultimately denude com- 
pletely of their bark. They pupate in the ground, the most of them remaining 
as larvEe within their earthen cocoons until the following June, when they trans- 
form rapidly to the adult. 

It has been shown conoliisively that the adults are readily destroyed by the 
use of an arsenical spray applied at the time of their first appearance. For the 
safety of the leaves of the vine, which are usually easily injured by unmixed 
arsenic, an equal proportion of fresh lime should always be used in solution in 
the spray. Id acoordanoo with our experience with other insects, I suggest the 
application of Paris green in the Bordeaux mixture, which every well-informed 
grape grower now applies as a preventive of vice diseases. The proportion of this 
should be about one ounce of Paris green to ten or twelve gallons of the Bordeaux 
mixture. 

O. L. Marlatt, assistant entomologist of the United States department of agri- 
culture, suggeetB the use of kerosene emulsion applied about the base of the vine 
at the time of the hatching of the young, to destroy them as they make their way 
into the soil. 
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Mr. A. Obemdorf, jr., of Centralia, Kan., reports to me hia use of carbon 
bisulphide injected into the soil about the base of the rine, as a means of destroy- 
ing the larvee after they have be^un their work. It seems, however, that the 
earlier use of the poisoned spray on the leaves, by destroying the adults, would 
render these latter methods unnecessary. Thorough surface cultivation of the 
vines, by keeping the cracks of the ground closed, aud by providing a dense layer 
of pulverized soil, is also serviceable as a means of checking the larvee in their 
attempts to enter the earth. 

This beetle should not be confused with the rose-chafer or rose-bug, so called, 
for which it is often mistaken. In my experience, the genuine rose-chafer is a 
much rarer insect in Kansas, though on apparently trustworthy evidence its oc- 
casional local abundance is reported, and we must reckon with it also as a de- 
structive vine pest. 

I shall be greatly obliged to any grape grower who will forward to me speci- 
mens of any beetles of this character found injuring vine leaves, in order to de- 
termine more fully the distribution of these defoliators, 

THE OBAPB-VIHB FLRA-BKKTLE, OB STBEL-SLUB FLKA-BBETLE. 

The beetle here named is another insect that, while local in its appearance 
and not uniformly prevalent, proves very destructive when it does appear. It 
also does it« work so rapidly that the damage may be done before its preeenoe is 
noted. 

This insect is a beetle belonging to the same family as the preceding, but to 
a different subfamily, the insects of which are distinguished by thickened hind 
thighs, associated with a habit of jumping like fleas when disturbed. The adult 
grape flea'be^tle measures a little above one-eighth inch in length, is of an oval 
form, and in color is a polished steel-blue or purple color. It is the only beetle 
of this character attacking the vine, though numerous species of similar appear- 
ance attack plants not related, one of them being occasionally a serious pest on 
young apple trees. The parent beetle is the most troublesome form, eating the 
buds even before they expand, and attacking the young leaves as they untold. 
The eggs are laid on the leaves, or on the buds from which the leaves appear. 
The young are like those of the common potato- beetle, in that they feed on the 
leaves with the adult, so that considerable injury is thus done the vine during 
the earlier weeks of its growth. The larvra enter the soil an inch or two and 
there transform, the adults appearing toward midsummer, and feeding there- 
after upon other plants, apparently, as welt as the grajw. These beetles are be- 
lieved to hibernate in their condition as adults, and appear next spring, to repeat 
the injurious attacks of their predecessors. 

It is evident from this account that this insect is open to destruction in a 
satisfactory way in two stages, as the beetles and the grubs feed alike exposed 
to the action of an arsenical spray; in accardance with our practice, this can be 
most economically applied with the Bordeaui mixture ; the first application with 
the poison to be made at the opening of the buds, the second at the appearance 
of the larvee. 

My own experience with this insect has convinced me that where the beetle 
appears in numbers effective treatment may be needed to save the crop, if not 
the life of the vine. It is scarcely credible to one who has not witnessed the un- 
checked work of this insect what damage may result. Our triate of the capture 
of the beetles by kerosene pans has shown us that this method is much ntere ex- 
pensive and less satisfactory than the application of Paris green. 
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DisoneBiOH. 

A Mehbbb: What is your objection to London pUtple ? 

Protbssob FOPBNOB : It is a waste product; and we do not know the propor- 
tion of arsenic in that we are appl]>ing. II we uae an ounce in ten gallons we 
may get enongb, and we may Dot. 

A Member: How about Paris green f 

pBOFEBBOit Poponob: It IB Dot absolutelj Certain. It should'only be bought 
uuder a guarantj. In our chemical tests it was shown that most of the Paris 
green which we tested was fairl; reliable. 



REPORT ON VINEYARDa 

By O. F. Ebpbnlaub, of WyBudotte coanty. 

The grape crop has been an unusual one. The weather at blooming time was 
very favorable and they set very heavily. iThe dry season continued, and at one 
time threatened to ruin the crop. Bunches hung limp, and berries showed signs 
of shriveling; but in the nick of time rains oame and started them into new 
growth. Moore's Early ripened well, but Concords had many green berries 
when about ripe; this caused a delay iu getting them off to market. Showers of 
rain and early frosts hastened the ripening, and good prices were obtained. 
Wordens were yet worse than Concords ; the earl; ripening berries were wasting 
before other yet green berries showed signs of ripening, and many never reached 
marketing condition. 

The safest land for grapes in this country are the so-called white oak or clay 
lands. On tbia land grapes seldom rot, but on the black lands and rich prairie 
there is often much loss by rot. The dry season suited so well that all had good 
crops, and good prices were obtained. There is no doubt In my mind that rot 
can be prevented by timely and oft-repeated spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
By timely, I mean spraying before the buds start, heavily, and with a strong 
mixture ; after they are out in full leaf, spray every two weeks with the regular 
mixture until danger of rot is over or the dry season sets in. 

The most profitable varieties for market are: Moore's Karly and Concord, for 
black; Niagara and Moore's Diamond, for white; Woodruff Red and Goethe, 
for red. Goethe succeeds best on a sunny slope, on rather thin land; on rich, 
loamy land it grows too rank and is subject to mildew. Campbell's Early is 
making a good record ; it is early, of good quality, and has a good skin. Wyoming 
Red is as good as Delaware; the vine is a much better grower and hardier. 
MoFike is worthy of trial by all who love a good grape ; it is wonderful in bunch 
and berry, and the quality is very good. Orape growers feel very well satisfied 
with the crop of the past season. 



NEW VAEIETIEB OP GRAPEB. 

By &. L. BHTSUnie&R, or Silver I«ke. 

As I am a member of the Committee on Vineyards, the part assigned to me 
is, "New Varieties of Qrapes." Although I have tested and am still testing 
new varieties, my hands are partially tied, as I am testing many varieties on re- 
strictions. Some I dare not speak of, as they do not do welt with me; and as 
the; may do well with others, I do not wish to do the introducer any harm. I 
wish it understood that when I recommend a new grape it is one that does well 
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with me. In 1895 I received four different varietieB of eeedlinge from Mr. E. F. 
L. Rontenberg, of Lincoln, III., ■• follows: 

Clariasa, a perfectly white grape, nith Tine reaembliitg the labruaca or 
Dotthern Fox grape; bunch and berry medium size, very compact, good Qavor, 
but rather amall for market; very productiva. 

Moltke is another from the same part;. It ia a reproduction of the Agf&wam, 
or so near like that variety that I oao see do difference. 

Amelia is black; bunch and berry medium ; think it hae too much vini/era 
blood; is not perfectly hardy here, although the winters have been very oerious 
^ce I received it. 

Chicago IB much like Delaware ; almost a reproduction. 

Teniaon White ie a strong grower, but was broken off by the wind and has 
not fruited yet. 

In 1895 I received from Mr. C. Eagle, of Paw Paw, Mich., Bonnie Doon, a 
red grape, to all apfiearance a reproduction of Brighton. I will give the notes 
H they appear on my book: September 1, 1897, about ripe; beautiful, like 
Brighton. September 10, 1898, fairly ripe, very fine; one of the very best- 
October 1, picked two full bafikets from the one original vine ; I class this among' 
the beat. In 1899 it auCtered quite severely ; producing only a few bunches. If 
I lived 100 or 200 miles farther south I would plant thousandB of this. 

Oniverna White ie a very fine white grape ; fair-sized bunch ; berry size of Ni- 
agara and much like it; perfectly hofdy, and of good, pure flavor; promising. 

Chidester is all that can be desired in an American seedling grape, so far as 
fiuit is concerned. It la about the color of Catawba ; bunch and berry about same 
as Concord; flavor superb. 

Chandler's Seedling has had more bad luck than any vine I have received for 
testing, but it has come right to the front. It ie much like Pooklintgon, but has 
a larger bunch and berry; very strong grower, perfectly hardy, and worthy of 
trial. 

All of the above are undisseminated varieties. No vines or cuttings for sale. 

Berkman is a seedling of the Delaware, but much better in many respects ; 
about the size of Delaware, same color, smaller seeds, of good flavor, and per- 
fectly hardy ; a good dessert grape and good grower. 

Campbell's Early is all that can be desired in quality of fruit, but the vine has 
not proven hardy with me. 

MoHke is one I have tried two seasons, and yet it has not reached the trellis ; 
perhaps there is something wrong with this particular vine. A Hicks, set at the 
same time and only eight feet distant, bore five nice bunches and three small 
ones. We believe the Hicks will step in front of Concord before very long. 

St. Louis was set two years ago, and last season bore thirteen small bunches, 
It is perfectly hardy and a good grower. 

Ozark is a hybrid of cBstivalis and labruioa. It is a very fine grape, per- 
fectly hardy, a rampant grower, and requires careful pruning for best results; 
bunches long, quite loose; black, fine size, and very late. 

Pawnee beats them all for productiveness. One two-year- grafted vine had 
forty-three bunches of medium to small. berries. It is of the ceativalis family 
and very late. 

Green Mountain is a white grape and a favorite with all who test it. It is per- 
fectly hardy, a good grower, and productive to a fault; as early as Moore's ; pure, 
and very sweet; I like it. 
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THE POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, THE PARIS AND THE 
PAN-AMERICAN MEDALS. 

SiDce the aanual meetiog there has arrived at the rooms the Wilder silver 
medal for vhich we exhibited at the late meeting of the American Pomologicat 
Society, in Buffalo, N. Y., on September 11, IS, and 13, 1901. 

Also, OD FabruBiy 11, a brooze medal arrived from the Paris Exposition. Our 
displays at the Paris ExpoaitioD made in 1900 were awarded four premiums — 
one third premium, and three gold-medal diplomas. The diplomas will arrive- 
shortly and show the grade of the award, but all medals Inmiahed b; the man~ 
agemeo tare alike, and of bronze. If ailveror gold is awarded, the medals of such 
metal, if desired, must be purohased of the contractor manufacturer and paid for 
by the exhibitor. 

A silver medal is expected daily from the Gorham Manufacturing CompaDy^ 
awarded at the Pao-Amerioan Exposition, in Buffalo, on the same collection win- 
ning the above Wilder medal. The manufacturer, in a late letter, said he would 
forward it about February 1S> 

The following medala, in addition to the above, all awarded for displays ot 
Kansas fruits, are now on exhibition in the rooms of the Society : 

A gold medal, awarded by the Pennsylvania State Horticultural Society b> 
this Society, at Philadelphia, in 1869, 

A Wilder silver medal, awarded by the American Pomological Society, at 
Richmond, Va., in 1871. 

A silver medal, by the New Jersey State Agricultural Socie^, at Waverly, 
N. J.,inlS73. 

Two bronze medals, awarded at the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 
1893. 

All horticulturists in Kansas should at once take an interest in the coming ' 
world's fair, at St. Louis, in 1903, and prepare to help in the grand display, de- 
termined that Kansas shall add new trophies and laurels to her already long list. 
Do not hesitate, but determine to do, and also encourage your diffident brother 
to assist. The first, most important and proStable step is to secure a life mem~ 
bership (see constitution) in the Kansas State Horticultural Society. 

With best wishes for the socceas of all horticultural lines in Kansas, 

Your secretary, WILLIAM H. BARNES. 



OBITUARIES. 

Whbbkas, Judge Samuel Miller, of Biuffton, Mo., Rol^ert H. Bishop, of 
Salina, Kan., and J. F. Martin, of Winfield, Kan.,memt«rs of this Eiociety, have 
been called into the great hereafter : therefore, 

Seaalved, That this Society hereby gives expression to its appreciation of 
their worth and services as citizens and horticulturists while they were with us, 
and its grief for their lose, and we tender our sympathies to the respective fami- 
lies of the deceased; and be it further 

Besolved, That these resolutions be incorporated in the secretary's report of 
the proceedings of this Society. Edwin Taylob, 

E. B. COWQILL, 
C W, MUBTFELDT, 

Committee. 
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The following amBndment to article 7 of the coQBtitution was offered and read 
by F. W. Dixon, ot Helton, and in accordance with article 10 it lies over until 
the nest annual meeting, December, 1902: 

Amend article 7 b? adding, after the word "election," in the last line, these 
words; ^o officer, except the gecretarj/, shall succeed kimself. (Bee con- 
stitution, printed on page 5 of this book.) 



Tbe thirty-sixth annual meeting will be held In the rooms of 
the Society, in the state capitol, during the last weelc Id Decem- 
ber, 1902. One hundred dollars will be offered in premiums. 
Send for program after October \R, 1902. 
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